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“An Alexandrian Aphrodite ioe Glavelanil 


|D. F. Fesler, David B. Gamm, John F. 
Gilchrist, Charles A. Goodman, R. B. 
Goodman, Wm. O. Goodman, Edward “CONTRAST” 
|E. Gore, Francis H. Hardy, John A. Ciihlen: sk ee 
| Holabird, William Howell, Frank 1 , a a wr 
Hulswit, W. J. Jackson, Wm. V. Kelley, | prema we SS 
. W. J. Jackson, sv. y, Pe “ 
iL. D. Kellogg, Frank G. Logan, F. M_| 
Lowe, Eames MacVeagh, Wm. G. 
Mather, Frank J. Matthiessen, George A : T : d 
“HEAD OF APHRODITE” HELLENISTIC IV-IIl CENTURY B.C. |W. Mieth, E. L: Millard, W. P. Mur-| America Invited to 
Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum phy, S. H. Nahigan, Newcomb, Mack- | S . . A S} 
The delicate beauty of later Greek sculpture is shown ina head of Aphrodite presented t lin & Co., W alter P. Paepke, W ood- | oviets rt IW 
the Museum by J. H. Wade. The top and back 0 f the head were once doubtless finished ruff J. Parker, William Nelson Pelouze, | 
in stucco. As the hair was painted the joint would not have been visible. Such a | Herbert F. Perkins, Mrs. David B Pier- 
c p 7 w 0 unco t? lellent < c Alexandri« where 4 , a . " » oh. 2,° 
imported marble was costly, and the precing of cd head ‘was known elsewhere in | Sen, Marvin B. Pool, F. A. Poor, Martin | Promoters of the Exhibition of West- | 


Grecian lands, 


SCULPTORS WIN BIG 
PRIZES IN CHICAGO 


Chief Award to Polasek, Others to | 





| 


Beach, Miss Cohn, Zettler—$1,000 | 


for Painted Portrait to Seyffert 


CHICAGO.— 


Exhibition of American Paintings 


is marked by conservatism. 
is conspicuously absent. 

Albin Polasek won the chief 
$1,500, and the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan medal for his sculpture, “Unfet- 
tered.” Uther awards were: Logan 
medal and $1,000 for a portrait, to 
self” by Leopold Seyffert; Potter Palmer 
gold medal and $1,000 for sculpture, to 
“Sea Horse” by Chester Beach; Mrs. 
Keith Spalding prize of $1,000°for sculp- 
ture, to “Maturity” by Estelle R. Kohn; 
W. M. R. French gold medal, to “Caen 
Stone Torso” by Emil Zettler; Norman 
Wait Harris silver medal and $500, to 
“Consolation of Ariadne,” a painting by 
Russell Cowles; Harris bronze medal 
and $300, to “Still Life” by H. R. Rit- 
tenby; M. V. Kohnstamm prize of $250 
for a painting, to “Elizabeth” by Mary 
F. R. Clay; Peabody prize, $200, to “Lit- 
tle Dancer,”.a painting, by Wilbur G. 
Adam; Martin B. Cahn prize, $100, to 
“Self - Portrait” by Paul Trebilcock. 
Honorable mentions were given to Harry 
A. De Young, E. Dewey Albinson, Ed- 
mund F. Waid, Erwin F. Frey. 

Out of 1,200 works offered, not quite 
300 were accepted, 235 of which are 
paintings and 58 are works of sculp- 
ture. Of the paintings, 91 are land- 
scape, 70 are figure paintings, 40 are 
portraits, 18 are marines, and 16 are of 
still life. Large canvases predominate. 

The new $1,000 portrait prize offered 
last year for the first time by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan, for the best por- 
trait, has attracted an unusual number 
of paintings of this kind. Of the 235 


The thirty-eighth annual | 
and 
Sculpture has a high level of merit, and | 
Extremism | 


“My- | 


‘CHICAGO GALLERIES | 
ASSOCIATION GROWS| 





Eighty Artists and Seventy-five Lay | 
Members Have Already Joined the | 


Organization Recently Formed | 
| 


CHICAGO. 
trustees of the 
sociation, he'd at the 
there 
members. 
the next three 
lay members. 

This - work has. progressed slowly 
through the summer, due to absences 
from the city, but should progress rap- 
idly from now on, Also at the trus- 
tces’ meeting the resignations from the 
hoard of Percy B. Eckhart, Karl E. 
Harriman and Ashton Stevens were ac- 
cepted, and there were elected to fil 
these vacancies: Colonel Wm. Nelson 
Pelouze, Woodruff J. Parker, and Wil- 
liam G. Mather, of Cleveland. This | 
leaves the board with its ful quota of | 
thirty members. 

Herewith is the 
of the association : 

W. R. Abbott, 
thur T. Aldis, 
W. Baird, Frederic T. 
toux, Mrs. C. F. Boynton, 
S. Brewster, Scott Brown, 
Buckingham, Hubert Burnham, 
|B. Butler, Curtis B. Camp, 
|S. Chapman, John Stuart Coonley, Mrs. 
| George L. Cragg, A. M. Coit, A. E. Cud- 
lahy, Jr., W. H. Dangle, J. D’Esposito, 
| Wallace L. DeWolf, P.'C. Dings, Ray- 
mond C. Dudley, Calvin Fentress, Mrs. 


At the meeting of the | 


Galleries As- | 


Chicago 
Hotel La Salle, 
were reported seventy-five lay 
It is expected to have, within | 
weeks, the fuil quota ot | 


list of lay aan 


Adams, Ar- 
Graham Aldis, Wyllys 
Boles, Aug. Bon- 
Mrs. Walter 
George T. 
Edward 
Theodore 


Hugh R. 





saw this exotic : 
rrand Central Art Galleries and at once purchased it. 


This Charmed a Honolulu Collector 


By JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 


Grand Central Galleries 


Mrs. Botke’s 


painting in 














| Roche, B. Wallace Rogers, Julius Rosen-| ern European Revolutionary Art 


ee ald, Walter S. Ross, Judge Nathaniel! aye Widened Their Invitation 
S. Sears, E. F. Selz, Paul Schu'ze, Hen- 
pictures selected not more than a dozen|ry T, Smith, Howard H. Spaulding rohcaeaee 
are of the ultra-modern type, the great | F . Stendahl, Clement Studebaker, Jr.. MOSCOW—The New World is in 
majority possessing good drawing, un- | J; *. Sunny, Edward T. Swift. George | cluded in the latest invitation to exhib't 


derstandable design, and. harmonious tr Be Samuel W. Weis, Walter H.| in the show of revolutionary art. The 


| color, “The present-day leaders in the | Wilson, John P. Wilson, George and | announcement reads: 
ot Ame art are < Z : . lorceste “nr . — 
“sted ae Papen ae OMe. ey | Woodruff, Charles H. Worcester. [he State Academy of Art Sciences 
ada sxhibiti fil shoe 0 “ €| The association's home for the pres-|in Moscow is organizing an_ exhibition 
| Present exhi viti n_ will show ead Nee jent is at 220 North Michigan Ave.) of Western European revolutionary art. 
are no better painters anyw rere than | |E tighty artists have already signed as | {+ wil be held during the month of Jan- 
|}our own American craftsmen,” says a Powe on ing ‘uary, 1926. The aims of the exhibition 


| 


prize, | 








Institute. 

John 5S. Sargent is represented by a| New Prizes Announced by National 
painting, “Shoeing Cavalry Horses at Organization of W . Artists 
the Front,” and Willard Metcalf by a TESREAION omen 1s 


landscape of superb quality. Other} The thirty-fifth annual exhibition of 
painters in the list include Charles W. | the National Association of Women 
Hawthorne, John F, Carlson, William| Painters and Sculptors opens with a re- 
Ritschel, Edward Potthast, Frederic C.| ception and private view Monday after- 
Bartlett, Arthur B. Davies, Mary Cas-| noon, November 2, at the Fine Arts Gal- 
satt, John R. Grabach, Walter Ufer, — 215 West ag pn 

Leopold Seyffert, John F. Folinsbee, *rizes include the National Arts Club, _ Ww So 
Gari Melchers, Lou's Betts, Frederic M. | $100, for the best work of art; the John - Soe West and those. of the U. 5. :5 
Grant, Abram Poole, Frank W. Ben- | Clerici, $100, for the best figure painting Graphic art will be represented by: 
son, W. M. Paxton, John Sloan, Bryson|or portrait; the National Association, pictures, reproductions, lithographs, pos- 
Burroughs, W. J. Glackens, Sidney E. | $50. for landscape. ters. and samples of art printing. Other 
Dickinson, Frank S. Chase, Frederick Through the generosity and interest of sections of the exhibitions will deal with 
Frieseke, Richard Miller, Randall Da-| Dr. George F. Kunz, a Joan of Arc silver literature, the theatre, music, dance, 
vey, Hayley Lever, Douglass Parshall, | medal will be awarded for the first time] cinema. It is also proposed to exhibit 
Lillian Westcott Hale, Ross Moffett,| for the best painting of a religious sub-| statues and autobiographies of artists 
Irv'ng R. Wiles, Charles Reiffel, Fred-| ject. The Kunz Joan of Arc gold medal | and students of social and revolutionary 
eric Tellander, Edward —T. Grigware, will be awarded for the best piece of | art. Special sections of the exhibition 
Mary - oper Guy Wiggins, George | sculpture. are being organized such as “Leniniana.” 
Oberteuffer, Gifford . Beal,. Jean . Mc- = “Proletarian an t Art.” “Anti- 
Lane, Karl Anderson, Childe Hassam, No Castiglione Sales Before Nov. 17 militarist”” Ha yee sn . 
Rese Pearse Ennis, Wayman Adams.) AMSTERDAM.—The auction sale of| It is declared that the great social 
p seca Speicher oF Jeffrey Cam 2 the art collection of Camillio Castig- transformations that have prea 
poll rnold Wellinston ]. Re “| lione, to be conducted Nov. 17-20 by| the last quarter of a century can be fully 
anide WF &; Gants Edgar A Pa mt Frederick Muller, will take place in ac- appreciated only by a study of those 
John F. Stacey, Marshall Smith 4 F’ | cordance with the order of the collector works of art which reflect the aspira- 
Berninghaus Carl 5 R Kraft Westland himself. Nothing can be purchased in tions of the revolutionary classes of this 
Palmer, John E Costigan John A. Spel- advance of the sale. A number of ama- | Period. — Voi 

man Rudolph “Ingerle Wilson Irvine, | “S who have already made offers for Striving to make the exhibition as 
Anne Ywach. -Aovid Nyhol Leon | Some of the objects have been so in-|manysided as possible, the Committee 
nw 68 NI, Jae appeals to Art and Science organizations, 


- formed. 

Kroll, Roy Brown. ; as well as to individual workers, with 
_Among the sculptures are works by an earnest request to send to the Acad- 
Edward McCartan, Chester. Beach, Har- emy of Art Sciences all material corres- 

riet Frismuth, Emil Zettler, Sy'via Shaw ponding to the aims of the exhibition. 

Judson, Paul Manship, Bessie Potter It is announced that “all exhibits will 

Vonnoh, Leo Friedlander, Mario Kor- be gratefully returned; or in case the 

bel, Alfonzo Iannelli, John David Brein, donor so desires they will be handed over 

Sam Klasstorner, Charles Grafly, Emil to the Faculty for the Study of Western 
Armin, G. Piccoli and Angelo Zinoli. | Revolutionary Art.” 


statement issued by the |are: (1) to afford to a constantly grow- 


ing circle of art students in Russia a 
knowledge of Western revolutionary art, 
(2) to help towards a proper apprecia- 
tion and scientific investigation of the 
achievements made in the field of social 
and revolutionary art during the last 
twenty-five years in Western Europe 
and America, (3) to foster a closer and 
more active union between art students 








Mr. Ralston Is Recovering 


The Ralston Galleries are installed in 
their new quarters on the second floor of 
the Heckscher -building at 57th St. and 
Fifth Ave.. Mr. Louis. Ralston has been 
seriously ill during the past two weeks 
but is now much better. 











STRONG MODERNISTS 
AT NEW GALLERY 


| Matisse, achat Kisling, Utrillo, 
| Vilaminck, Derain, Dufy, Franck, 
| Duncan, Biddle Among Exhibitors 


By GUY EGLINGTON 
The New Gallery congratu- 
|lated. At a moment when the season, 
which opened a few weeks back with 
such optimism, shows signs of timidity, 


it brings all its big guris into the battle 
line’ and fires a salvo. That, in my opin- 
ion, is good generalship. It is nothing to 
the point that some of the big guns, the 
two Matisses for example, have’ spoken 
before. They speak now with an iff- 
creased authority. 

To begin, however, with the newcom- 
ers. Some excel'ent foraging in Paris 
this summer brought to light one Count 
Lanskoi, whose wit dresses itself int Ma- 
tisse’s best clothes. Its borrowed garb 
should not blind one though to the real 
quality of the wit, nor to Lanskoi’s un- 
doubted sense of decoration. It is some- 
thing to be able to wear the clothes of 
the one-time fauve with such ease and 
elegance. 

Then there is Kisling, who was the 
talk of Montparnasse four or five years 
back, when he painted nudes with colors 
what looked and all hut smelt like furni- 
ture cream, He has grown vastly siuce, 
though I can never quite feel that he 
welds foreground aud distance into one 
entity. One bold seascape with moun- 
tains behind pleases me vastly. 

Of Utrillo there are three, the largest 
street scene in his best manner bought by 
Mr. Rosenberg some years back, and two 
water colors. Bearing in mind Utrillo’s 
relation to the great Post-Impressionists, 
not dissimilar from that of the XVIIIth 
century Italians to the masters of the 
Renaissance, they make a good group. 

Viaminck is represented in his least 
spectacular and most Corotesque manner, 
Derain by a picture that one might easily 
mistake for a Rouault, Raoul Dufy spots 
his color patterns with unerring judg- 
ment and no little esprit, Zak is too earn- 
est a follower of Picasso to be much fun. 

Over them all towers the gay little 
Matisse seaside scene, with its boats 


dancing on the bay. : 
Franck, just back 


Of the Americans, ! 
{from Paris, has two figure pictures 


is to be 
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which inevitably call up the unending 
walls of the Salon de Bois at the Porte 
Maillot. Well within the French tradi- 
tion, they look curiously démodé beside a 
picture such as Friedmann’s “Mother and 
Child” in the front room. Franck is a 
good painter, but he will find that we 
have left the Salon de Bois, with its 
eternal echoes, some ten or twenty years 
behind. 

So too will Charles Duncan, who, after 
disappearing from view for some years, 
now turns up with a group of paintings 
in a mixed technique of tempera, char- 
coal and water color on paper. A sem- 
nude, somewhat reminiscent of Marie 
Laurencin, has quality. 

The Biddles are of his Tahiti stay, 
some years back, so one must withhold 
judgment till the new things are shown. 
A Fiene still-life and water color seem 
to show that he is gaining a greater 
clarity and firmness. Again we must 
wait. Chapin I am still not sold on. 

But over them all towers, as Matisse 
over the Frenchmen, Friedmann. The 
“Mother and Child” has all the ear- 
marks of great art. 





The Sargent Memorial Show 

The Metropolitan Museum announces 
that the Sargent memorial exhibition will 
open on Jan. 4. Many of the canvases 
to be included in the forthcoming Sar- 
gent exhibition at the Boston Museum 
will be forwarded for this show. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that the English ex- 
hibition in Sargent’s memory should more 
or less concur with the one planned by 
the Metropolitan, since many of the cele- 
brated Sargent canvases in English col- 
lections will hardly be available for New 
York, but with the amazing number of 
examples of this artist's work on both 
sides of the Atlantic, there will doubt- 
less be enough for both exhibitions. 


Epstein’s Latest Model 


LONDON—When Professor Alexan- 
der of the Manchester University retired 
from his lectureship on reaching the 
superannuation age, he chose for his 
resentation work a bust of himself by 

pstein. Mr. Epstein, by the way, ‘s 
crossing swords with John Collier, and 
each is telling the other just exactly 
what is his opinion of the other’s work. 
And Epstein can be just as uncompli- 
mentary as Collier, when put to it. 














P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1760) 





BY APPOINTMENT 
Paintings, Drawings, En- 
gravings, Etchings, Litho- 
graphs, Woodcuts, by the 
Old and Modern Masters 


EXPERTS, VALUERS, PUBLISHERS 








GROSVENOR GALLERIES 


144-145-146, New Bond St. 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Cable Address, Colnaghi, London 




















FINE ART SOCIETY 


Established 1876 
Etchings by 
SIR D. Y. CAMERON, R. A. 
JAMES McBEY, BONE, 
STRANG, WHISTLER and 
ZORN 


Catalogue on application. 
Publishers of the Etchings of 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R: A. 
Paintings and Watercolours by | 
Leading Artists 
148, New Bond Street, 

a London, W. 1 





























Arthur Greatorex, Ltd. 


Etchings, Mezzotints, Drawings 
Publishers of Etchings by 
Austen, Fisher Robertson, Warlow, etc 
14 Grafton St., Bond St., 
London, W. 1. 
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“VICARS BROTHERS 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
AND ENGRAVINGS 


12, Old Bond St., London, W. 1. 














SARTAIN’S THE WORK 
OF A ONE-MOOD MAN 





Memorial Display of Pictures Shows 
Him to Be Soundly Traditional, 
Browsing, Meditative and Versatile 





By RALPH FLINT 


An exhibition of paintings by the late 
Wi liam Sartain at the Macbeth Ga'leries 
fittingly marks the long career of this 
well-known Academician. He was known 
best for his peaceful, deep-toned land- 
scapes and his Arabian and Venetian 
street scenes. 

Sartain received his artistic education 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, in Paris at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and under Bonnat, and he studied 
in Italy and Spain. His birth in 1843 
logically placed him among such Ameri- 
can masters as William Morris Hunt, 
Homer Martin, George Inness, and Alex- 
ander Wyant, and his methods of paint- 
ing naturally followed along the tradi- 
tional lines of such XIXth century art- 
ists. 

The landscapes are the most outstand- 
ing by virtue of their size and poetic 
appeal, although there are many which 
are obviously studio pieces done without 
the warmth of natural contacts to aid 
them. Sartain chose that time of day 
when the mellow moods of evening begin 
to steal over the landscape, leaving the 
earth in soft shadow and the upper sky 
in mingled haze and rosy radiance. 

These pastorals, occasionally approach- 
ing in their too-soft, too-woolly indeter- 
minateness the dangerous state of “chro- 
mo,” are the gentle, harmonious findings 
of a last-century painter whose chief con- 
cern was with the poetic, tranquil aspect 
of nature undisturbed by esthetic rules 
and regulations, by any fads or fancies. 
In the Sartain landscapes is found just 
the straightforward, honest painting that 
characterizes those peaceful days of Am- 
erican art before the first faint ripples of 
an oncoming Modernism had stirred the 
surface of pictorial thought. 

In the various studies of European and 
Algerian streets this painter often struck 
a note of deep resonance, both in his 
richly felt textures and in his compactly 
woven designs. In his “Canal: Board 
Yard” he has echoed that Venetian note 
that stands for Canaletto’s conception of 
palace front and still waterway, and giv- 
en a charming glimpse of the Adriatic’s 
Queen that is very fine painting. This 


the exhibition. “Passage Charlemagne” 
is another of these little glimpses of pic- 
turesque Europe, and has many passages 
that recall such genre painters as Char- 
din. His “Street in Algiers” has splendid 
passages of glowing sunlit wall, in which 
he has achieved a richness of dazzling 
white that is high art indeed. 

In “Arab Shops” the same sense of 
close and compact painting kept well 
within the bounds of handsome design is 
felt. Thus these architectural scenes are 
found in quite marked contrast to the 
one-mood landscapes, and they are ap- 
parently of an earlier period. A few 
portrait heads are also shown, done in 
the same compact tonalities as the street 
scenes, and in one case showing a well- 
grounded sense of characterization. Two 
large Algerian interiors show Sartain’s 
powers in more ample engagement, and 
in form and color these canvases stand 


|}among the best. 


He was evidently a one-mood man, 
lingering in fond reflection over the ebb- 
ing beauties of each day, setting down in 
fond recollection the long horizontals of 
marshy vista and vaporous cloud so char- 
acteristic of his work, and caring little 
for the passing fashions of the studios 
or of what the world might think. Sar- 
tain’s art is soundly traditional, browsing, 
meditative. The present memorial exhi- 
bition will serve to fix his memory very 
definitely in the thought of another gen- 
eration of painters. 


Ennis and Smith at Babcock’s 


Nearly a score of recent water colors 
by George Pearse Ennis are on view at 
the Babcock Galleries, further glimpses 
of the Newfoundland that this artist has 
painted so many times before but eclips- 
ing any of his previous efforts. .In color, 
in design, and in technical assurance has 
Mr. Ennis made a distinct advance. His 
work is less mannered than formerly, 
less conditioned by certain color combina- 
tions and certain peculiarities of brush- 
manship. 

His skies are softer, his masses begin 
to take on certain interchanging harmo- 
nies, and a general feeling of interde- 
pendence of parts suffuses his work with 
a new softness and harmony. Mr. Ennis 
is reaching toward bolder effects in de- 
sign, and his use of sharp. silhouette and 
sudden accent is becoming more marked. 
His “Jack Boat” with its masses of sails 
indicated with full sweeping tones of rich 
red-browns is an instance of his rising 





talents. “Before the Storm” also typifies 


little picture is quite the finest thing in | 


} 


| the new manner that this painter is com- 
ing into. Where Mr. Ennis needs to 
watch out is in his rather blunt and in- 
sensitive indication of particular form. 

A second exhibition at Babcock’s pre- 
sents a number of canvases by F. Drexel 
Smith, an artist who has long devoted 
himself to depicting the beauties of Col- 
orado scenery. Four of his paintings 
were done in the Garden of the Gods and 
show the fantastic formations that slow 
time has evolved. No. 2 of this series 
is a harmony of browns and grays, done 
in a somewhat postery style but at the 
same time filled with carefully studied 
detail. His large “Estes Park—Evening” 
is an effective study of huge mountain 
masses under the descending mantle of 
night, and he achieves an authentic sense 
of falling shadows in “The Mine” and 
“Mountains, Colorado.” In certain of 
the other mountain studies Mr. Smith 
strikes some handsome color notes with 
his reddish rocks under sunlight. <A 
number of still life paintings are included 
in the exhibition, well-rendered arrange- 
ments of fruits and textiles, but some- 
thing lacking in spontaniety of handling. 
These two exhibitions run until the sev- 
enth of November. 


Heitland Water Colors at Rehn’s 

The first comprehensive New York 
showing of water colors by W. Emerton 
Heitland is the principal attraction at the 
Rehn Galleries. This young American 
aquarellist has for some years been one 
of the chief ornaments of the big annual 
water color shows by reason of his vig- 
orous and individual handling and of the 


splendors of tropical climes. His dra- 
matic views of Santo Domingo have al- 
ways held their own in any water color 
company, and he is fortunately equipped 
with plenty of technical resources to sup- 
port his pictorial enthusiasms. 

Mr. Heitland’s style is compounded of 
breadth and delicacy, of vigorous state- 
ment of fact and gentle undercurrent of 
sentiment. He puts his brushes to paper 
well charged with color, and cuts his 
essential edges with despatch and pre- 
cision. He draws with his brushes in 
the manner of the best water colorists, 
but never overloading his pictures with 
superfluous proof of his draughtmanship. 
The result is that his best water colors 
have a singing, ringing quality; they 
have that winning assurance of a tricky 
job well done. And anyone who has ever 
tried to put a water color together knows 
only too well just how tricky a task it is. 
One thing in particular gives a decided 
vibrance to his sketches, and it is un- 
iquely his today—the deep, velvety jungle 
shadows that make superb support for 
his high lights and accents, and that are 
kept clear and luminous even in their 
lowest register. 

Among these paintings of the South, 
“Roadside, Santo Domingo,” “The Bath- 
er,” and “Native Huts” are perhaps the 
finest. The last-named sketch is made 
especially conspicuous by the smartly in- 
dicated palms that spread across the 
scene in fine, upstanding design. 

Another group of water colors at 
Rehn’s is from the hand of James Floyd 
Clymer, who also is holding his first 
one-man show on the Avenue. These 
paintings deal with the fields and water- 
ways of Newfoundland in the thick of 
winter. Mr. Clymer here evidences a 
decided flair for putting pictorial fact 
into ruggedly designed ensembles. He 
has not reached any great command of 
his medium in a technical way, yet he 
works with a fine sense of veracity in 
spite of this, formulating his views of 
this icy region with a most convincing 
assurance. His “Herring Fisherman” is 
one of his best. 

Katherine McEwen Exhibits 

The smaller gallery at Ainslie’s con- 
tains about a score of paintings by Kath- 
erine McEwen, a painter of considerable 
reputation in Detroit for her work in 
stage design, but now living in Arizona 
and plying her art in praise of the famous 
mountain scenery of that state. She is 
a distinctly adventuresome painter, fol- 
lowing no rule of thumb for her guid- 
ance. She takes her paints straight to 
nature and bids them capture the gran- 
deur of cation and peak as best they 
may under the inspiration of the moment. 
Her designs are always bold and sweep- 
ing, and she often achieves a remarkable 
dignity of form and mass in her paint- 
ing. Her rocks are solidly put together, 
yet she keeps the largeness of their for- 
mation intact. There is nothing petty in 
her way of seeing nature. “In the Grand 
Cafion” is the handsomest of her offer- 
ings, both in design and in color.—R. F. 


A Gilhofer & Ranschburg Catalogue 


LUCERNE.—Messrs. Gilhofer & 
Ranschburg have issued catalogue No. 
5, comprising original etchings, engrav- 
ings and woodcuts by old masters of 
XVth to the XVIIth century. There 
are 335 numbers. All the famous names 
are included, from Heinrich Aldegrever 
to. Rembrandt and Matthias Ziindt. 








striking way he sets forth the sunny | 


BRINGS OLD MASTERS 
FOR EXHIBIT HERE 





Mr. Newton to Show Paintings from 
the Collections of the Duke of 
Westminster, Sargent, and Others 





Mr. A. U. Newton, of London, has 
brought to New York some important 
paintings from the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, Sargent and other collections, which 
he will exhibit at the Art Center begin- 
ning Nov. 3. Of his three paintngs 
by Sargent the “Study for the Head of 
Christ” has just been purchased by the 
Boston Museum. This unusual subject, 
for Sargent, has a companion in a 
“Virgin and Child” and there is also 
a copy of “Administrators of the Old 
Men’s Hospital at Haarlem” by Frans 
Hals. The only primitives which Sar- 
gent had in his collection, three in num- 
bers, have also been acquired by Mr. 
Newton. 

The most important painting in the 
assemblage is undoubtedly Rubens’ 
|“Pausias and Glycera,” which is one of 
\the ten paintings from the Westminster 
collection to be shown. In this certain 
authorities believe that we have a por- 
trait of Rubens and his first wife. The 
| Belgian government desired to purchase 
|the painting last year but the low value 
jof the Belgian franc made the pur- 
|chase price prohibitive. 

Next in importance is Titian’s “Adul- 








teress before Christ,” a group in which 
one finds some notable portraits in the 
heads of the accusers. This painting 
was formerly in the Barberini Gallery 
in Rome but was taken to France dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars and passed to 
England in 1820. 

The “Westminster Madonna” which is 
usually considered a copy of a lost orig- 
inal of which the design is in the Flor- 
ence Academy, has the probability that 
the heads of the Madonna, the sleeping 
child and the St. John are by Raphael 
himself. 

Other paintings include Salvator 
Rosa’s “Three Maries at the Sepulchre” 
and a self-portrait; “St. Bruno” by An- 
drea Sacchi, a Madonna by Sassoferra- 
to, two Guercinos and a Raphael Mengs. 

Some of the other objects of art in the 
collection include a rare piece of XVIth 
century ‘ivory in the form of a crucifix 
on which the figure of the Christ is 
33 inches long. There is also a very 
beautiful reliquary from the Maurice 
Kann collection, and a rock crystal cup 
which formerly belonged to Sir Guy 
Francis Laking, first keeper of the Lon- 
don Museum. 


White-Russian Art Exhibit Opens 


MINSK, Russia—The first White- 
Russian art exhibition opened at Minsk 
on Oct. 15. The purpose of the exhibi- 
tion is to show the achievements of 
White-Russian artists as well as those 
of the national minorities, such as Jews, 
Poles, etc. 
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PERSIAN ART CENTER 
RICH WITH BEAUTY 





Reviewer Asserts Its Present Show of 
Oriental Art Objects Is a “Dream 
Come True” — Other Exhibits 


By DR. CHARLES FLEISCHER 


The Persian Art Center (at 50 East 
57th Street) is a dream come true. It 
represents such a fine blending of the 
artistic and the commercial, that the 
embodied beauty shown therein—minia- 
tures, textiles, ceramics et cetera—tempts 
the purchaser and yet remains a holy ob- 
ject of art beyond money and above 
price. 

The presiding genius of the Persian 
Art Center is its founder, the wise and 
gracious diplomat, Dr. Ali-Kuli Khan, 
formerly Persian representative at Wash- 
ington, and now back in America after 
six years abroad on Persian state affairs. 
Dr. Khan has been a member of the 
Persian peace delegation at Paris, the 
minister plenipotentiary to Poland, the 
head of the Persian Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and finally he served as grand 
master and head of the court of H.LH., 
the Crown Prince, Regent of Persia. 

I mention these diplomatic doings of 
Dr. Khan, partly to satisfy the curious 
regarding the manner of man who is the 
well-qualified director of the Persian Art 
Center, but mainly to suggest the dignity 
and the value of the collection of art 
objects he has assembled in the glorious 
gallery and museum on East 57th St. 
For these things of beauty are matters 
of business, indeed, only because they are 
on sale. Together they constitute a col- 
lection of rare worth in the various 
realms of pure and applied art, the sum 
of years and generations of indystrious 
gathering of these precious things by 
Dr. Khan and his family. 

Therefore, too, he shows and handles 
these objects with a spirit of esthetic 
piety expressive of the passionate con- 
noisseur and the thoroughly appreciative 
possessor. It may be my innate partiality 
to Oriental art, (because I sense how 
completely ingrained it is with the subtle 
refinements of the Oriental spirit) that 
moves me to such rapture of enthusiasm 
over Dr. Khan’s collection, but I must 
frankly report my visit to the Persian 
Art Center as a spiritual experience that 
registered far beyond my eyes, my mind, 
my esthetic sensibilities, down deep in 
that soul of my soul where not only 
“beauty is truth, truth beauty,” but where 
life is art and art is holiness. 

Though detailed description would be 
justified, column after column and with 
numerous illustrations, I must resist temp- 
tation and merely mention in general that 
the Khan collection contains many au- 
thentic masterpieces, the result of genera- 
tions of painstaking research by Dr. 
Khan himself and his family who have 
been qualified, through knowledge and 
experience, to differentiate between rare 
and truly important objects of art, and 
mediocre examples of Persian arts and 
crafts. 

Here, for instance, are rare illuminated 
manuscripts of the XIVth-XVIIth cen- 
turies; miniatures dated and signed by 
the leading old masters; amazingly 
painted lacquer boxes and mirror cases; 
old embossed and ornamented leather and 
lacquer book bindings; early Moham- 
medan potteries; textiles, brocades, vel- 
vets, cloth of gold; a splendid collection 
of rugs; engraved armor and other ob- 
jects in metal; various works inlaid in 
ebony and ivory or carved in wood. The 
accompanying picture shows the famous 
“Royal Tapestry of Kirman” which is 
said to have taken 100 women ten years 
to embroider. 

And I saw a book, valued at $75,000, 
illuminated by Behzad—“the Raphael of 
the East”—so exquisite in workmanship, 
so marvelous in design, execution, color- 
ing and total perfection, that it left me 
gasping over the wonder of the inner 
vision of man. 


Alastair at Weyhe’s 


The mysterious Alastair is represented 
by a group of drawings at the Weyhe 
Gallery. Probably curiosity is particu- 
larly piqued by the fact that Alastair 
chooses to hide his identity. But the dis- 
tinctly individualized quality of his work 
would be bound to provoke an interest 
in the personality of its creator. 

Characterized as the greatest living 
master in his chosen field, Alastair cer- 
tainly fascinates you with the sheer 
beauty of his drawings, their intricate 
design, their bizarre conceptions, their 
sardonic temper, their decadent spirit. 
Frequently, as if in fiendish mockery at 
humanity, the detailed loveliness of 
gowns or of settings puts into painful 
contrast a face intrinsically ugly in its 
viciousness or distorted in a grimace of 
suffering. 

As it happens, this show at Weyhe’s 
opens concurrently with the publication 
(Alfred Knopf, publisher) of a book 





of Alastair Drawings. In his introduc- 
tion, Carl Van Vechten calls attention to 
the fact that, whereas Alastair is an illus- 
trator (the present series illustrates Van 
Vechten’s “Blind Bow Boy,” Wedekind’s 
“Erdgeist,” “Salome,” “The Temptation 
of St. Anthony,” “Camille,” etc.), so or- 
iginal is Alastair’s genius that the artist’s 
esoteric fancy frequently leads him far 
afield from the source of his original 
inspiration. Therefore, too, the resulting 
designs are confusingly distinct from the 
influence acknowledged in his titles. For 
instance, says Van Vechten of the 
“Tosca” drawings, “whereas. play and 
opera smell of vulgarity,” Alastair’s illus- 
trations “are expressive of a limpidly 
refined depravity.” 

On a wall opposite the Alastair draw- 
ings hang some survivors of a recent 
exhibition of paintings by Eva Bernstein. 
They are not supposed to be actively 
seen, but with their sweet, healthful sim- 
plicity they certainly served to give me 
a wholesome contrast for Alastair’s de- 
cadent sophistication. There, for in- 
stance, is Alastair’s “Salome and Joch- 
anon,” a sex-dripping draping of the 
voluptuous, lusting woman against the 
austere, agonized loathing of the doomed 
prophet. And next to it, “The Death of 
Salome,” in her final throes still hugging 
the severed head of her belusted John. 

Alastair runs to allegory. He likes to 
depict Pride in all her silly vanity of 
beauty; Anger again in beauty, but ter- 
rible, dripping blood in showers from 
his uplifted hands; Death embracing 
Life, eclipsed by his black figure. In 
fact, all his even historical or dramatic 
themes, are lifted by the genius of Alas- 
tair out of the merely personal and in- 
dividual into the region of the allegorical 
where they become universalized in their 
human implications and applications. 

Not stimulating, inspiring, or even 
pleasing are these drawings but they 
have the fascinating beauty of menacing 
orchids or of the gorgeous scum on the 
surface of a stagnant pool. 


Pfister at the Holt Gallery 


Jean Jacques Pfister shows at the Holt 
Gallery (630 Lexington Avenue), a col- 
lection of canvases of summer sketches 
and paintings of New York City and 
historical places in Virginia. 

Though long an American, Mr. Pfister 
has the advantage of his Swiss birth in 
that he sees the American scene with a 
foreign eye, i.e., with the objective appre- 
ciation of one who sees anew. Therefore, 
a naive joy in its picturesqueness charac- 
terizes Mr. Pfister’s average choice of 
subject. For instance, the familiar pic- 
ture of St. Paul’s Chapel on lower 
3roadway has new charm. And so with, 
for instance, “The Woolworth Building 
in Morning Sunlight.” The vast block 
of business Gothic glows like a fairy 
structure against its blue sky. “The New 
Telephone Building” has somewhat the 
sugestion of a transplanted Tower of 
Babel (as, indeed, it is the modernized 
confusion of tongues) when seen with 
this Swiss painter’s eye. And the two 
views of Macdougal Alley make even the 
Greenwich Village habitué rub his eyes 
and wonder whether he had not happily 
lost himself in the haunts of Montmartre. 

If charm and quaint interest charac- 
terize Mr. Pfister’s poetically seen New 
York themes, these qualities are evident 
even more in his Virginian subjects. A 
painting in tempera of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Memorial Cottage in Saranac 
is evidently done con amore, for the 
double reason of human tribute to the 
writer and of tender regard for the sim- 
ple beauty of the cottage. 

Naval Prints at Butler’s 


A touch of the near antique may be 
enjoyed in a collection of Old New York 


and naval prints at Butler & Co’s., 116) 


East 57th Street. Time and change go 
fast in the American metropolis, and yet 
certain characteristics appear to persist. 
For instance, an almost unimaginably 


| quaint print shows Broadway, New York 


1852, already in a hurry, with pedestrians 
trying to scurry safely across the street 
while an omnibus, a phaeton and a man 
pushing a handcart are disputing the 
right of way. Another print, which at 
least lets us see that the city has grown 
these past 70 years, shows an attémpt to 
solve the traffic problem of the lower 
Broadway of 1852 with an iron latticed 
stairway bridging the street, width of 
walk 7 feet and a clear height of 14 feet 
in center of bridge, estimated cost $1500. 
Ye sachems of Tammany, $1500! 

The naval prints, too, are interesting, 
the stately galleons passée but beautiful, 
especially in such a picture as that show- 
ing the engagement of the French and 
Spanish fleets-at Trafalgar in 1805, sug- 
gesting that even war must pass because 
its depiction looks so struttingly foolish 
in its futile silliness of bombast. 





Van Veen Paints Cathedrals 
Pieter van Veen arrived on the Beren- 
garia Oct. 24 after a stay of five months 
in France, where he painted a series of 
cathedrals. His pictures will be shown 
at the Milch Galleries this winter. 


PERSIAN POTTERIES 
AT PARISH-WATSON’S 





Ware Dating from the Eighth Cen- 
tury Made by Fire Worshipers Be- 
fore Moslem Conquest Is on View 





By HELEN COMSTOCK 


In the new fourth-floor galleries of 
Parish-Watson where an unusually beau- 
tiful Gothic setting proves a friendly 
background to the art of the East, repre- 
sented by Persian miniatures and some 
magnificent black Hawthornes, there is 


a group of early Persian potteries deserv- 
ing of attention from connoisseurs. This 
ware, of which about thirty pieces are to 
be seen, is known as Guebry ware and 
dates from the VIIIth century so that it 
holds an intermediate position, chrono- 
logically, between the Sassanian and the 
Rhages and Rakka ware. 

The ghebers, or fire worshipers, fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, about whom little is 
actually known, must have fled to remote 
regions after the Moslem conquest of 
Persia. This pottery of their making, 
which has reappeared only after excava- 
tions during the last ten years and so 
far is not represented in any American 
museum save the Freer Gallery, is en- 
tirely free from the Chinese influence 
which was so evident in the later Mo- 
hammedan developments of Persian art. 

The Guebry ware bears motifs which 
trace their origin back to Sassanian times 
and furthermore show a stylization which 
argues that they are the climax of a 
long period of design development. Their 
delightful simplicity is not that of the 
barbarian who is working out his motifs 
stumblingly and unsurely, but the kind 
of simplicity which has mastered the 
needs of the surface to be adorned. Wit- 
ness the brown luster plate with a creamy 
yellow ground showing a seated king. 
The angle at which the figure sits, and 
the single flower that branches out from 
his side so perfectly in place in relation 
to the curve of the plate show a master 
hand perfectly conscious of the problems 
to be solved. 

Other bowls are in sage green and 
black, some of them with Cufic inscrip- 
tions, others favoring a design of fish, or 
fish with men’s heads. There is also a 
plate of white on which three fish of a 
richly brilliant blue lie side by side, the 
largest in the middle, which is exquisitely 
beautiful. This design, sometimes re- 
duced simply to curving lines, is to be 
seen in other examples of Guebry ware 
illustrated in “Le Céramique Archaique 
de I’Islam et Ses Origines” by Maurice 
Pezard, who remains the authority on 
this little-known branch of Persian pot- 


tery. 
Chapman’s Life Work 


There is an inclusive group of ma- 
rines, landscapes, water colors, etchings 
and monotypes by Carlton T. Chapman 
at the Century Club until Nov. 5. Carl- 
ton Chapman, who died last February, 
made a place for himself among all 
lovers of the sea, particularly those in- 
terested in the naval history of this 
country. His paintings are inc’uded in 
the collections of the New York Yacht 





Club, the Larchmont Yacht Club, the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, and Army and 
Navy Club of Washington, and in the 

Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
| Because of his love of the sea and 
| ships, which was his by inheritance, for 
| he came of a line of shipbuilders, he ap- 
|proached his subject with something 
| more than the enthusiasm of an acquired 
interest. 

Two of the most important pictures 
|shown are of Barclay’s fleet coming 
down the Detroit river for the Battle 
of Lake Erie—a very stately rendering 
of towering sails and quiet water—and 











the dramatic picture of the battle itself, 
of Sept. 10, 1813. 

Among the landscapes is one of his 
unfinished paintings, an impression of 
his last trip to the Maumee in the west- 
ern basin of Lake Erie, and there is also 
an interior of his own studio at the 
Sherwood where he lived for thirty-nine 


years. 
A Chintz Collection 


The Arden Galleries are showing un- 
til Nov. 5 an extensive group of XVIIth 
and XVIIth century painted and print- 
ed fabrics col‘ected in Europe by Hlinor 
Merrell. 

As is the custom in this gallery, the 
exhibition is so arrangefl so as to make 
the practical application between the 
work of art and its possib’e use in the 
home. The fabrics are shown so as to 
suggest an overmantel treatment, a wall 
hanging, or as a covering for chairs and 
cushions. 

The favorite motif is the “Tree of 
Life’ which appears in a number of 
pieces surrounded with floral or fruit 
borders. There is something quite pro- 
found in the use of the forms of nature 
in Indian art. They have dignity and 
spiritual grace, even while not avowedly 
religious in subject. 

How different is the treatment of the 
nature motif in the prints of the West! 
It is used with a kind of artless pleas- 
ure or else subordinate to the figures, 
which have always in Western art held 
the dominant position. There are some 
interesting designs in: the French toiles 
de Jouy, many of them designed by 
Huet. “Les Quatres Parties du Monde,” 
one of the favorite subjects of the time, 
is seen in purple, which is rare. In 
this design the four continents, Europe, 





————— 


Asia, Africa and America, are indicated 
by the animals native to them. There is 
also “America’s Tribute to France,” in 
which the figure of France is uncro 
indicating a post-Revolutionary date. 


Norwegian Arts and Crafts 

While the exhibition of Norwegian 
arts and crafts at the Brooklyn Museum 
is not a large one, there are certain 
parts of it which should interest de- 
signers, particularly of textiles. There 
has been a revival of the art of weaving 
among the women of Norway which is 
producing tapestries, wall hangings and 
curtains that are quite the equal of the 
antique models which they follow so 
faithfully. 

Madame Frida Hansen, who has been 
so largely responsible for this revival, is 
herself represented by a long hanging of 
a pond-lily design woven in the style 
known as a “transparency” because in 
certain portions the threads are not filled 
in close.y and the light shines through. 

There is one very old tapestry, dating 
from the XVIth century, whose subject 
is the “Wise and Foolish Virgins,” and 
there is also a modern version. which, 
while not an exact copy, reproduces 
much of the delightful and no doubt 
unconscious humor of the o!der version. 

The silver spoons are simple, massive 
and dignified. Their predecessors are to 
be seen in the wooden spoons of an older 
date, so that in the silver one is con- 
scious that the original design was 
thought of in terms of carving in wood. 
Some of the very o!d wooden pieces, 
such as a beer mug and a carved drink- 
ing cup, have the sturdy dignity of some 
archaic Chinese bronze. 

The painted wooden boxes are less in- 
teresting from an artistic point of view 
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than the rest of the exhibition. Em- 
bossed leather, old carved and painted 
horse collars of wood, some pieces of old 
brass, examples of god jewelry and 

wter mugs complete an exhibition that 
is to remain open until Nov. 15. 


Pottery at the Little Gallery 

The advance in craftsmanship and in 
individuality of des.gn in the work of 
such potters as Carl Walters and in the 
two creators of “Byrdcliffe Pottery,” 
Elizabeth Hardenbérgh and Edith Pen- 
man, has been in the past few seasons 
nothing short of inspiring to lovers of 
ceramic art. 

Car. Walters, whose blue ware is in- 
spired by old Persian potteries, 
branching out into fields which will place 
him among the sculptors as well. His 
famous hippopotamus of last season, 
which has found its way into a private 


collection, hasbeen followed by a very 
browan.spots | 


stately giraffe, whose reddistr 

on a creamy ground are contrasted with 
the upward springing blue branch that 
rests against the flank of this very im- 
posing creature. In a tile in high re- 
lief, about twelve inches or so long, he 
works out a truly Persian motif of horse- 
men in the rich Persian b!ue. 

The Byrdcliffe potters, who, like Mr. 
Walters, work at Woodstock, have a 
great variety of their “chintz” patterns, 
which are carried out in soft tones of 
blues and rose. Their monochrome glazes 
are very lovely and delicate in tone, mak- 
ing the small bowls quite delightful, 
while the larger and deeper platters and 
an interesting pitcher have given an op- 
portunity for treatment in pattern. The 
exhibition lasts until Nov. 5 


At the Neumann Gallery 


J. B. Neumann has moved his print 
room and gallery to 35 West 57th St., 
where he has a large sunlit room in 
which to show the paintings by young 
artists whom he has been so indefatig- 
able in “discovering” during his few 
years in this country. At present he has 
a group of paintings there in which there 
are two new names, Marcy Pendleton 
and Michael Bixte. Charles Sheeler, 
Gerrit Hondius and. Walt Kuhn and Max 
Weber are the well-known members of 
the assemblage, for “discoveries” are not 
to be made every day. 

Michael Bixte, who has two landscapes 
painted during the last summer, shows 
that he is able to abstract the emotion 
inspired by color and form and give it 
plastic expression. 

There are some still lifes by Sheeler, 
not in water color, which one would 
expect, but in oil, to which he gives the 
transparent beauty of the other medium. 
Max Weber is concerning himself with 

ure landscape rather than the enigmatic 
Seaies which have in the recent past 
represented him. There seems to be a 
freshness, a buoyancy in these which one 
has not felt in his work before. 


Tibetan Temple Banners 

A collection made by George Roerich 
of Tibetan and Central Asian ae 
paintings on view tomorrow (Nov. 
1) ae Ceeatia Mundi, 310 Riverside 
Drive. Tibetan temple banners have oc- 
casionally found their way into New 
York galleries and into a few museums 
but they are not common, due to the fact 
that it is with difficulty that they are 
brought out of Tibet, a country which is 
always unfriendly to foreigners and 
foreign trade. As these paintings are of 
a religious character, the banners or 
tankas being those which are carried in 
sacred processions, there is a further 
reason oe their not passing readily into 
foreign hands. 

The art of Tibet, while derived from 
other Oriental sources, is quite definitely 
local. While the main influence is Chin- 
ese it does not preserve the austerity of 
the Chinese but attains to a complexity 
of design which relates it somewhat to 
the Persian and Indian. 





RARE FURNISHINGS 
AT METROPOLITAN 





Antique Lacquer Furniture and Near- 
Eastern Pottery are Shown in the 
Room of ecent Accessions 





The Metropolitan Museum’s Room of 
Recent Accessions, while not particularly 
exciting at this October opening, makes 
an exceptionally brave showing by virtue 
of the iohsviel and eye-filling lacquered 
Venetian furniture of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, here displayed for the first time. 

A large secretary, a tea table, and a 
toilet set of nine pieces comprise this 
group. The general color scheme of the 
secretary is a beautiful, time-mellowed 
yellow-green, against which is set a brave 
array of scrolls and panels in gold and 
color that covers every available surface. 
With the mouldings and carved orna- 
ments worked in gold, the effect is very 
ornate and striking. The method of using 
cut-out details of engravings for the fill- 
ing in of panels and borders, applying 
them to the surfaces and afterwards en- 
hancing them with color and then varn- 
ishing them heavily was very much in 
favor among Venetian decorators at this 
time. 

Hunting scenes, rustic scenes, sea- 
scapes, and flower designs have been lav- 
ished on this charming old secretary, and 
the gay colors used to enliven the designs 
create the liveliest effect. The secretary 
dates about 1730 and is part of the furni- 
ture collected in Venice some little time 
ago by the Museum to be used in furn- 
ishing the splendid early XVIIIth cen- 
tury room (bedroom with alcove) from 
the Palazzo Sagredo in Venice, and about 
to be set up in the new South Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

The tea table is of about the same date 
as the secretary, and the ornament under 
the lacquered surface has been achieved 
with the aid of cut-out prints. A yellow- 
green ground serves to harmonize the ir- 
regularly shaped medallions of flowers 
and birds and rustic scenes, and the un- 
decorated surfaces have a red lacquer 
on them. The table has legs with oc- 
tagonal shafts, and turned bases and 
necks. Flat serpentine stretchers connect 
the feet and meet in a raised medallion. 
The apron is shaped, and the top (in the 
shape of a tray with finger-openings at 
either end) is removable. The toilet set 
consists of a mirror, two candlesticks, 
three boxes, two trays, and a pincushion. 
The ground color for the plain surfaces 
throughout is red, and for the medallions 
black. The borders of the medallions are 
gilt, and flowers of all sorts have been 
painted within the scroll-like frameworks. 
Here the ornament is achieved entirely 
with the brush. These eleven examples 
of Venetian lacquer are all in splendid 
preservation and make a very handsome 
and decorative ensemble. 

The department of Near Eastern art 
has been recently enriched with four 
specimens of Persian and Syrian pottery 
and two Indian miniature paintings. The 
Persian pieces represent rare types of 
early Mohammedan pottery, and are or- 
namented with designs of great beauty of 
fluency. The two miniatures are X VIIth 
century portraits of Indian princes, and 
belong to the end of the Shah Jahan 
period. One shows a richly attired per- 
sonage on horseback, and the other is of 
a prince standing on a prayer rug in the 
midst of his devotions. Delicate coloring 
characterizes these two examples, and the 
use of silhouette has been effectively 
managed. 

In the exhibition of Renaissance wood- 
cuts in one of the print galleries a num- 
ber of recent accessions have been in- 
cluded. A little group of anonymous 
XVth century cuts and prints by Diirer, 
Master H. W. G., Schaufelein, Hans 
Sebald Beham, Cranach, and Baldung 
are on view.—R. F. 








Finds Steel Mill 
| Our God of Beauty 


Guillaume Lerolle, European Repre- 








national exhibition by the fine arts com- 
mittee at the Pittsburgh Golf Club, one 


ment of fine arts. Mr. Lerolle is the 
son of Henry Lerolle, the French artist 
who is so well known in America 
through the many paintings he has sent 


| Lerolle said in part: 


to the fine things we have—old pictures, 
cathedrals, and all. They are part of 
our family. You also are used to what 


know what foreigners admire most in 
your country. For five delightful but 
tiring days, I have listened to the words 
of admiration spoken by the three for- 
eign members of the jury of award. To 
what they have said, I have added what 
I felt, and | have come to the conclusion 
that in arts, America holds the first p.acc 
in architecture. 

“In this direction, you are far ahead 
of everybody because you have developed 
a style entirely new and which, at the 
same time, is artistic and thoroughly 
adapted to its purposes. 

“T remember Mr. Saint-Gaudens telling 
me, with all the enthusiasm of a French- 
man, tempered by his New England ed- 
ucation, of the beauty of a certain Good 
Friday night in Seville. 

“| happen also to have seen similar 
ceremonies in India, and in China, but I 
have never seen anything as awesome, 
as powerful, and as beautiful as we saw 
last night at the Homestead Steel Works. 

“I suppose you are accustomed to it. 
But let me tell you—if Sevil'e and the 
other pageants, and our cathedrals and 
our old masters are our gods, they are 
crystallized gods, who take their life out 
of cur love for them, while this dread- 
ful steel god is actual, present, living. 
He is here, whether we like him or not, 
whether we want him or not, and he is 
not only a god of the present, but also 
of the future. 

“He is the true beauty of America, 
and our reason for loving your country 
is that the same man who has been one 
of the founders of the steel industry in 
this country, who has coOrdinated the 
movements of the dreadful machines 
that work in a mill, is also the man who 
has done his best to set forth for others 
the artistic beauties of the whole world.” 
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sentative of Carnegie Institute, 
Eulogizes the Homestead Works | 

PITTSBURGH—At the dinner given | died at the New York Hosp.ta. on Oct. 
in honor of the jury of award for the|26 after a four-days’ illness at the age 
Carnegie Institute’s twenty-fourth Inter- | of 70. 


WILLIAM A. COFFIN, 
ARTIST, DIES AT 70 


Landscape and Figure Painter Had 
Won Many Honors Both Here and 
Abroad—His Works in Museums 


William Anderson 





Coffin, 


painter, 


He was president and treasurer of 


| the American Fine Arts Society, had an 


of the speakers was Guillaume Lerolle, the | 


European representative of the depart- | 
7 | town, 


“We, in Europe, get more or less used | L ; 
jand figure painter. 
| sociate of 


you have, but it might interest you to | 


office at 215 W. 57th St., and a country 
home at Pine Spring Farm, Jenners- 
Pa. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1874, and after three years’ art 
study went to Paris, where he was a 
mr of Leon Bonnat from 1877 to 
Upon his return to New York, Mr. 
Coffin attracted attention as a landscape 
He became an As- 
the National Academy of 
Design in 1898 and an Academician in 
1912 He received the Hallgarten 
prize from the National Academy, 1886; 
medal, Paris Exposition, 1889; Webb 
prize of the Society of American Ar- 


| tists, 1891; gold medal of the Art Club, 




















Philadelphia, 1898; silver meda!, Charles- 
ton Exposition, 1902, and a_ s milar 
prize at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 

He was art critic of the New York 
Evening Post and of the Nation, 1886 
to 1891; and art editor of-the Sun, 1896 
to 1900. He was director of fine arts 
at the Buffalo Exposition, a member of 
the New York Advisory Art Board, 
Panama Pacific Exposition; a member 
of the Advisory Board, Public Educa- 
tion Society, New York, and was ap- 
pointed by the French Government as 
honorary attaché to the French Com- 
mission at the Panama Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Coffin was a member of the 
Architectural League, New York; So- 
ciety of American Artists, honorary 
member of the Société des Artistes 





Frangais and Société Nationa'e des 
Beaux Arts, Paris; a member of the 
Union League Club, and chairman of its 
art committee, and also a member of 
the Lotos Club and the Fencers. He 
was a chevalier of the French Legion 
of Honor. 

His work is represented in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, in the Na- 
tional Museum collection in Washington, 
the Municipal Gallery, Venice; the 
Fine Arts Academy, Buffalo; the Brook- 
lvn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Allied Artists of America Invite 
New Members at No-Exempt Show 


The Allied Artists of America have 
opened their shows to all artists begin- 
mng with their thirteenth annual display. 
The show will be held in the Fine Arts 
building late in November, the exact 
dates not yet being decided, but the day 
for receiving paintings and sculpture is 
Nov. 19. 

The jury of selection and hanging is 
composed of G. Glenn Newell, chairman, 
and Wayman Adams, Roy Brown, 
Franklin De Haven, Ulric H. Ellerhusen, 
H. L. Hildebrandt, Ernest L.  Ipsen, 
Ernest D. Roth, Sigurd Skou, George 
Pearse Ennis, Edmund Greacen, Julio 
Kilenyi, Edward H. Potthast, Arthur E. 
Powell and Walter Farndon. 

All members pay $10 yearly dues in 
support of the exhibition. All non- 
members will be requested to pay a 
registration fee of $5 towards the ex- 
penses this year, this sum to be returned 
if works are not exhibited. New mem- 
bers will be chosen from among the ex- 
hibitors. There will be no exempt ex- 
hibits. 





Elliott Joins Master Institute 


Bertram E‘liott has been added to the 
faculty of the Master Institute of 
United Arts. He is to teach illustration 
and composition. 
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ing and transporting works of art, 
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FINE FURNISHINGS 
SELL FOR $123,404 


Objects from the Estates of Elizabeth 
Remsen, Dr. William W. Walker, 
and from Other Sources Are Sold 


At the American Art Galleries, Oct. 
19-24, afternoons, English, French and 
Italian furniture, rugs, porcelains, etc., 
were sold from the estate of the late 
Elizabeth Remsen and Dr. William W. 
Walker, and from the residences of 
Mrs. S. S. Howland, Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Neill and Mrs. William A. Read. A total 
of $123,404 was realized. Among the 
more important items were: 


43—-Paire of Cloisonné bowls, Chinese, 
Ch’ien-lung period; The Bennabott Shop, 
CHICO coco cversveccsnsccdecsecnoess $250 
46—-Group of Fifty-five Japanese carved 





items : 
12—Framed panel of the XVIIth cen- 
tury Brussels tapestry, size 39x30 
ONG a a ee Ee Oe $200 
69—Pair of royal Berlin China vases, 
36 in. high; Chas. Gutradt & Son.. $105 
226—Carved oak draw table in XVII 
century style; T. E. Murray, Jr.. $140 
| 233—Set of eight oak and velour dining 
chairs in Jacobean style; ° E. 
Ne SORA eS Per Loree $220 
247—Italian XVIII century walnut block- 
front desk with cabinet top; Phillip 
re rae es $225 
250—Venetian XVIII century hand- 
Ri ainted secretary - cabinet; Leon 
REA te AP 155 
265—Upholstered walnut sofa; Phillip 
eS PPT Ser rere er re ee 70 
271—Flemish XVIT century - all shz sped 
bureau; Augustine Healy......... $120 
274—-Kneehole writing table of Hepple- 
white type; Miss H. Counihan, 
fe eS eT rite ere eee $160 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNISHINGS, 


netsuke; Roland Koscherak.......... 160 
49—Chinese jade sampan; Roland Moore 87.50 
67-71 (inclusive)—Japanese carved ivory : 

group; C. Gutradt & Son............ .342.50 
410—Set of four silver a Augsburg, 

XVIII century; W. . Seaman, Agent 360 
413—Pair of old Sheficld plate- covered 

urns, by Henry Wilkinson & Co.; 

W.- Senmsate, AGE oo acces cbsctvecees 140 
470—Portion of a porcelain dinner serv- 

ice; Ginsberg & Levy.......--eseeees 310 
471—Portion of a French porcelain dinner 

service; Mrs. Paul Patterson.......... 120 
534—-Two colored mezzotint engravings, 

after Daniel Huntington, by A. H. 

Ritchie; Mrs. Sherman Flint......... 240 
543-A—Four pastels—Girls heads with 

flowers representing the four seasons, 

by Brochart; Col. A. B. Hilton....... 360 
554—Pair of decorative oil paintings, 

Venetian XVIII century, school of 

Canaletto; S. S. Sherman............ 230 
578—Scluptured marble bird bath, Renais- 

sance style; Albert Louis ........... 270 
599—Cuivre doré mantel garniture in the 

Chinese taste; Van Brink Galleries..... 195 
— Persian pottery vase lamp, 

XVI century; Roland Moore......... 230 
670—Pair of oak-leather upholstered arm 

chanics; Mes: 8, W. BOTUCR....0cc08. 230 
635—Three marble and wrought iron wall 
brackets; Ralph Williams............ 240 
677—U pholstered mahogany two-back sofa 

and arm chair; Lincoln Cromwell..... 190 
713—Aubusson carpet; Julius Chein. 475 
718—French tufted wilton carpet; J. F, 
LC Pre errr t Tere ees 600 
821—Bronze group, by P. Lecourtier, 27 

inches high; Edward Taylor.......... 260 
824—Bronze group, by P. J. Mené, 1869; 

FOR Bs COED ons 0'n.v Kaan vegies 220 
839—Bronze group, by T. Bonheur; Ed- 

eae Ps De ee Pe Pee 360 | 
905—Set of nine carved oak side chairs, 

Swiss Renaissance style; din § 

a Re ae er Seer Tee, ee 225 
909—Empire carved: mahogany and wal- 

nut sofa; Mrs. Ralph Williams...... 260 
910—Empire mahogany carved sofa; L. P. 
ee rr eee ease ee 200 
912—Antique inlaid mahogany sideboard, 

Sheraton style; Ben Brown........... 420 
1000—Cuivre doré and Sévres porcelain 

clock set; Mrs. L. A. Haviland....... 1,025 | 
1056—Two carved walnut state chairs 

Italian Renaissance; Mrs,.E. H. Mur- 

OT - 0:06 catia eekownkad Ces eee 560.| 
1093—Oak and laque library table, Flor 
entine Renaissance; Mrs. E. Murray 560 
1094—Set of eight decorated L aques side 

chairs; Mrs. H. E. Murray........... 1,840 
1121 Carved walnut refectory table, Flor- 

entine XVII century; E. F. Albee. 440 
1124 Marqueterie inlaid tulipwood bed 

mounted in cuivre doré, by M. Dasson, 

Louis XV; Dr. C. B. CrBig..ssnceece 575 
1126—-Mahogany bedroom suite, Sheraton 

style; William H. Griffin............. 500 
1128—Decorated laque bedroom suite, 

Sheraton style; Ralph Williams...... 1,650 
1132—Brown and gold lacquer dining 

room suite, early Georgian; Edward 

, | PAA er eee 900 
1165—Mir Serebend rug, 11 ft. 5 inches 

by 8 ft. 1 inch; Mrs. G. Cahill....... 575 
1166—Kashan rug; Ralph Willlams..... 750 


1174—Meshed carpet, 20 ft. 11 inches, by 
ee CO AR a oO 950 | 
1271—Carved mahogany side chair, Chip- 
pendale style; A. E. Rueff............ 500 
1292—-Parcel-gilded laque salon _ suite, 
Italian, Empire period; R. A. Morgan.. 2,000 
1334—French cuivre doré, bronze and 
malachite clock garniture; W. W. Sea- 
RB | RRR rT re re 1,400 
1347—Inlaid satinwood painted and _ par- 
cel-gilded console table, English, Shera- 
ton period; Mrs. S. C. Young........ 950 
1348—Inlaid satinwood painted cabinet 
secretary mounted in Ormolu, English, 
Sheraton period; Mrs. S. C. Young. 3,100 
1349-1350 (inclusive) Two tulipwood 
marqueterie commode mounted in or- 
molu., English. Adam period, from P. 
W. French & Co.; A. F. Albee........ 5,600 
1360—Set of framed wall panets painted 
en Camaieu, by Joannes Baptista En- 
gels, Dutch, 1759; A. Arnold......... 1,300 
1363—Laque decorated boudoer grand 
piano, by Steinway & Sons, N ; 
Sheraton style; S. L. Curtis.......... 1,100 
1373—Royal Aubusson tapestry, XVIII 
oemtery: B.. Tas WeOttes occ ccic cs ck 1,150 
1382—Persian silk animal rug, 7 ft. 1 
inch by 4 ft. 8 inches; Victor LaHana, 
PR oe ver Bree fe ee eee 1,250 
1387—Gorevan carpet. 18 ft. ? inches by 
14 ft. 4 inches; E. W. Black.......... 2,950 
1388—Fereghan carpet, 16 ft. 6 Inches. by 
13 ft. 3 inches; Mrs. L. A. Haviland.. 1,450 
$21,090 FOR LUSTRE WARE 
Anderson Galleries, Oct. 26, afternoon—Lustre | 


ware Staffordshire, Lowestoft, Liverpool, in- 
cluding the collection of Miss Mabel Wright, 
Shelton, Conn. Total $21,090. 
more important items: 
12—Set. of 
Worcester 


three XVIIT 
crocus pots; 
Raarey Oh. Meee... vs pedsiews vi 
—Two XVIII century Chinese 
Lowestoft covered vases; Order. 
73—XVIII century Anglo-American 
Lowestoft tea and coffee set, F. E. 
Holden 
75—Pair of XVIII century 


or vases; Miss H. 


century 


Mrs. 


Lowestoft 
Counihan, 
: SEL Cee rr ee eer $2,100 
79—-xXV IIT century Lowestoft creamer 
and cup with American frigate 
decoration; Mrs. M. Bayless..... 
80—XVIII century New York coat-of- 
arms Lowestoft tea caddy; Mrs. 

i. Sn. i> 6<¢.o > semarhesins 
81—XVIII century Lowestoft teapot 
with American frigate decoration: 
Se" Cs S26 vp dea Scdesb> 
82—X VIII century Chinese Lowestoft 
covered vases; Mrs. E. F. Hutton 


$320 


$300 


$825 
$525 


Among the | 


| Anderson 


93—XVIII century purple resist lustre 


tea set by Sewell; Giles Whiting $475 
137—Unique XVIII century salmon 

lustre tea set; Giles Whiting..... $800 
141—Early spode dessert service; Miss 

H. Counthan, Agent ..c.-ccosses $425 
159—XVIII century Wedgwood lustre 

shell service; Order............. $585 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES BRING $9,668.50 


Anderson Galleries, Oct. 23, 24, afternoons— 
Part of the noted collection of rare American 
antiques formed by F. W. Fuessenich, Tor- 
rington, Conn. Total, $9,668.50. Among the 
more important items: 

75—C i chest on chest, 

VIII century; William Burbridge $170 

Ye Rare pine miniature long-case cloc 

New Hampshire, about 1800; Gins- 
Deve & LAU... ccccccncessecsevce 
107—Maple hooded secretary bookcase 
desk, American, ist half XVIII 
century; Mme. Elie Nadelman. 
119—Queen Anne cherry highboy, Ameri- 
can, Ist half XVIII century; W. F. 
2 oi erty pi 
123—Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany bow- 
front sideboard, American, 1780-90; 
SE Dee iss sen bata va se eaee's 
138—Chippendale etry. ener top secre- 
tary, American, XVIII century; 
EE MEE ©. ovo <0. cd06 58 e bea be 
141—Cherry hooded highboy, American, 
Ist half XVIII century; Charles F. 
DINE i. a cviccndwestetee ss eos s 
145—Mahogany two-part dining table, 
American, 1780-90; Morris Berry. 
146—Set of six Hepplewhite mahogany 
shield back dining chairs, American, 
last quarter XV it century ; Morris 
ee +. os ew tw kis cs aatine ried bed kh 
149—William and Mary six-legged cherry 
highboy, American, late XVII cen- 
tury; Charles F. Heartman........ 
ANTIQUES AND FURNISHINGS, 
$8,502.50 
Oct. 21 and 22, afternoons 
decoiative furniture, porce- 
paintings, textiles and objects of 
from the collection of Miss Swift, Inc., 


American, 


$190 


$240 


$200 


$600 


$260 
$225 


Anderson Galleries, 
—Antique and 
lain, silver, 
art, 


with additions from the property of the late | 


Samuel Eddy Barrett, Chicago, the late 
Harry Walter Shaw, New York, and Mrs. 
Spencer Young, Greenwich, Conn.; to be 
sold by order of various owners and estates. 


Total, $8,502.50. Among the more important 


$5,968 


Galleries, Oct. 19, 20, afternoons 


Early American furniture, Dutch pewter, an- 
tique hooked rugs, etc., gathered by a collec 
tor. Total, $5,968. Among the more im- 


portant items: 


272—-Maple desk, about 1810; H. L. Bibby $130 
273—Early maple desk, about 1820; 

Op eo AS ey oh $160 
277—M aple chest of drawers, about 1800; 

Oe ROOT eee $110 
279—Winthrop mahogany inlaid secre- 
taire bookcase, about 1800; Gins- 

ee a BPR riers $115 
280—Mahogany inlaid secretaire book- 
case, about 1800; Mrs. Paul Abel- 

OR: a0t Co Wereer bs eee ous axed barks $160 
281—Curly maple highboy, about 1780; 

Mrs. , PR Ferre A $275 
283—Cherry butterfly table, about 1720; 

B. J SPE $370 
322—Floral hooked rug, Early American; 

eo Bee $125 
| 324A—Aaron Willard banjo clock; H. D. 

CEE ats Foie b 650s Fedak bcc $165 








AUCTION CALENDAR 











AMERICAN 
Madison 


ART ASSOCTATION 
Ave. and 57th St. 
-Richard H. 


and 


Nov. 3, afternoon- 
lection of Syrian 
_ Oriental rugs 
afternoon and evening Library of 

Hamilton Fish from Hamburg, Ger- 

, and her New York residence, compris- 
ing fine art monographs, standard library 
sets, and French illustrated books of the 
XVIII and XIX centuries. 

Nov. 4, 5, afternoons—Collection of 
Rev. Theodore H. 
and Anglo-American Lowestoft. 

Nov. 6, evening—Mezzotints by S 
wards and others, 

, New York. 

Nov. 6, 7, afternoons 
logg’s collection of 
cludes the only 
of arms. 

Nov. 12, 
from the 
sold by 
ciety. 


Lawrence col- 
Egyptian glass and 


many, 


the late 


the property of Harry Pe 


The late George Kel- 
Staffordshire which -in- 
known complete set of coat 


afternoon and 
collection of 
order of the 


_evening—Selections 
Charles _F, Gunther, 
Chicago Historical So- 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


Park Ave. and 59th St. 
| Nov. 4, 5, evening—Old masters and early 
American portraits from the estate of the 
late Dr. George R. Reuling, Baltimore; the 





late Paul Jean Cels, Beligum, and a Gilbert 
Stuart portrait from the property of Richard 
H. Pleasants, Baltimore, 
other sources. 
Nov. 9, afternoon—Collection 
autographs and 
ev. Isaac 


of rare books, 
manuscripts formed by the 
Dooman, New York. 


PLAZA ART GALLFRIES 
5-7-9 East 59th St. 

Nov. 6, 7, afternoons—Collection of paintings, 
etchings, and engravings, from the estate of 
James B. Blossoms. Also paintings from 
the estate of Laura V. Fraley, and other 
sources. 


WALPOLE GALLERIES 
12 West 48th St. 

Nov. 3, evening—Etchings, color prints, framed 
prints, etc., includin selections from the 
prints of Countess Von Holstein-Rathlou, 
and the late F. Meder. 


Dorr of Colonial furniture | 


Arlent Ed- | 


and objects from | 
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the Customs. 
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We have excellent facilities for having your foreign 
shipments examined at our warehouse under Cus- 
toms’ regulations, where shipments are carefully un- 
you free of all unnecessary cratings and wrappings. 


WAREHOUSE 
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packed and delivered to 





We specialize in the careful packing and shipping of 
works of Art, Furniture, Household Goods and Auto- 
mobiles to and from all parts of the World. We 
use special van cases for shipping works of Art, 
Furniture and Household Effects. 


PACKING AND 
SHIPPING 
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Contents ready for delivery free of packing after Customs’ 
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An Exhibition to Combine Several 


SS... 








FOYER IN THE 


APARTMENT 

Courtesy of the 
Photograph by Matt 

The most interesting detail in the 
foyer in the apartment of Mrs. Bolton, 
designed by the Arden Studios, is the 
polychromed chest which is raised to a 
position of distinction by its carved 
wood and iron stand; it is flanked by 
pots of ivy in iron plant stands, The 
iron and the chest are both the work of 
one of our foremost contemporary 
craftsmen, Morgan Colt, who will soon 
be showing new samp!es of ‘his work in | 
an exhibition which will combine several | 
crafts related to home furnishings at the | 
Arden Studios. 

No one who has not seen a ——— 
Colt piece will appreciate the quality 


‘ 
} 
of his coor in an illustration in black- | 


land a 


Crafts Related to Home Furnishings 





OF MRS. CHESTER 
Arden Studios 
Hewitt 


BOLTON 
ie Edwards 


and-white. He obtains the _ effect 


color enriched by age without looking as | 


though he had resorted to some of the 
more or amusing processes em 
ployed by those who will attain that 
“antique look” at any cost. In his pic- 
torial scenes, such as adorns the chest in 
Mrs. Bo'tton’s apartment, there is a nice 
appreciation of the real beauty of color 
that has several centuvies to its credit, 
quite honest disregard of any 
tricks to make the chest seem to be 
other than modern. 

The greatest need in modern crafts- 
men, if our homes are to rival in beauty 


less 


| those of the classic periods of the past, 


is a double skill, exemp ‘ified in the work 
of Mr. Colt, on the one side toward the 
scholarly and artistic in design, and on 
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THE LADIES’ DRESSING ROOM, HOTEL SULGRAVE 


Courtesy of the 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards 


Arden Studios 
Hewitt 


of | 








Room by Mary Linton Ackerman Shows Latest Art in Decoration 


T _______ 


The furniture in this breakfast room 
|recently designed Mary 





by Linton 


| Ackerman for Mr. Searle of Minneapo- | 


In 
| style it is modified, and also simplified, 
Sheraton, for the lines 
| have his fine distinction they have kept 
a simplicity which 
work often deviated. 


lis has several interesting features. 


while general 


from some of his 

The furniture is in satinwood, dear to 
the heart of Sheraton his fellow 
the back 


lacquer containing gold 


and 


craftsmen, and chairs have a 





panel of b!ack 


and blue figures. 


can be placed at the ends of the square 


table to enlarge it. 

Blue is the chief color motive of the 
room, running through the corded silk 
seats of the chairs, and the gold and blue 
antique Chinese rug, and repeated in the 
soft blue of the frieze that surmounts 
the pale, neutral-tinted walls. 


The pair of consoles 


A Wall Paper Competition 
With the interest in 
paper the Art-in-Trades Club an- 
nounces a wall-paper design competition 
with prizes offered Robert Griffen 
including a prize of $1,000, first 
honorable mention, $200, and second hon- 
mention, $100. 
March | 


be submitted between 


returning wall 


by 
first 





orab!le Prizes will be 


awarded on and designs must 
Feb. 15 and 20. 


There will be an exhibition of the priz« 


| 


| 
| 


winning and other designs at the Art- | 


in-Trades Club, 34 East 38th St., from 
March 1 to 20. The design is to be for 


|a wall paper suitable for a living room| 


of a moderate sized, detached suburban 





BREAKFAST ROOM 





; { SSTDENCE ; SEARIE 

|dwelling with a medium natural light | RESIDENCE OF A. L. SEARLE 

exposure, Courtesy of Mary Linton Ackerman 

the other toward a complete mastery of | added to, the favor it enjoyed in its) Curtains of blue and aubergine and a 

| the technicalities of their craft. native XVIIth century Wherever | carpeting of aubergine are in harmony 
With this group as the clow of the|charm and graciousness are to be the | with the mauve of the walls. A blue vel- 


foyer the problem of making the whole 
delightful resolved itself largely into the 
| se of color, which wisely takes 
|theme from the green of the ivy. Green 
walls with 
moulding, a paler green ceiling, and the 
floor covered with rubberized tile com- 
|bining black and green with white and 
jgreen. The curtains at the door are of 
jecru and green striped damask. 


its 





A Toile de Jouy Wall Covering 


One of the most significant decorations 


civilized has always been the kind of 
decoration accorded to the wall. Certain 
treatments have marked definite periods 





old French, English or Chinese papers, 
or with a variety of fabrics among which 
are ‘tapestries 
hang close to the floor for protection 
| from the draughts: of winter) are all in 
| friendly rivalry in modern use. 

| The photographs of a corner of the 
| ladies’ dressing room in the Hotel Sul- 
| grave, done by the Arden Studios, show 
de has regained, if 


Jouy, which 





‘i pleasing use of mauve and green toile | 
not 


a fine gold line around the} 


of human habitations since man became | 


of the past, but it has remained for | 
modern home designers to favor many 
of them almost impartially. Frescoed 


walls, wood paneling, walls covered with | 


(that no longer have to| 


keynote of an interior, the toile de Jouy 


motifs may be counted on to create the 


desired atmosphere. 


with 
are 


lamps 
taffeta 


vet sofa and blue pottery 
shades of salmon and blue 
pleasing spots of color. 
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RARE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


BY 
GUY EGLINGTON | 











Two Libraries of Rare Editions to 


Go at Auction in the Near Future 
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E ARLIE ST PUBL ISHED WORK OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


Courtesy 


Illustration for the Programme and 
Book of Words of “The Pay of the 
Pied Piper,’ a comic opera in three acts, 
written by Fred Edmonds, composed by | 
C. T. West, and per formed) at the an- 
nual entertainment of the grimasoane 





One unfortunate accompaniment of the 
tremendous upward leap in book values 
of recent years has been a certain ten- 
tendency towards standardization. There 
is a point (measured in money values) 
at which a book changes its identity as 
such for the proud personality of a rail- 


road debenture. So much so that a 
few years hence, if the bull market 
holds, the rare-book editor of a daily 


newspaper will have given up trying to 
infuse human interest into his page and 
will content himself with quoting the 
gilt-edged in the approved _stock-ex- 
change manner: “Stevenson’s Firsts 


Preferred opened weak but showed a_| 


tendency to rally during the day, owing 
to determined buying on behalf of the 

















A.S. DREY 
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Old Paintings 
and 


Works of Art 
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MUNICH 
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of Gabriel Wells 


Grammar School at The Dome, Wednes- | 
day, December 19, 1888. The Illustra-| 


|tions by A. V. Beardsley, A Present 
| Boy, who also filled the role of Herr 
| Kirschwasser. Acquired by Mr. Gabriel 
| Wells from Mr. A. W. King. 





Drake Combine. Towards mid-day there 
was a sharp flurry in George Moore 
Privates, resuiting in a rise of ten points. 
By two o'clock the reaction had set in 
and closing time saw them down to nor- 
mal again.” 

Happily, however. the book lover, as 
against the investor in social and the 
speculator in dollar values, has not yet 
been crushed out of existence. The 
libraries of two such are shortly to be 
sold by auction in New York, the library 
'of the Rev. Isaac Dooman of Flushing, 
| Long Island, at the Anderson Galleries 
|in the afternoon of Nov. 9, and the 
Charles F. Gunther collection at the 
American Art Galleries on the afternoon 
jand evening of Nov. 12. Both contain 
items of extreme rarity and value. 

The Dooman Library having been as- 
sembled by a minister of God, very 
|properly contains works of a religious 
and philosophical nature, though religion 
|is here understood in a wider sense than 
| in most rectories. Milton is represented 
| in. all his g'ory, a splendid assembly of 
“firsts.” Alongside of a superb St. 





Augustine, “De Civitate Dei” printed by 
Jenson, Venice, 1475, stands the first 
authorized edition of Sir Thomas More’s 
“Religio Medici,’ lately in the posses- 
sion of John Drinkwater and bearing his 
autograph and notes. A little further 
down the shelf a first editiom of “The 
Anatomy of Melancholy” rubs shoulders 
with an 1815 edition of Dante (printed in 
Bassano) with commentary by Venturi, 
and autograph annotations by Edward 


Fitzgerald. A XVth century manuscript 
of the “De Imitatione Christi” estab- 
lishes the friendliest of relationships 


with a manuscript Koran, the work of 
a XVIIth century Persian caligraph- 
er, who has embossed in gold on the 
flap the following warning to the un- 
faithful 
“None but the purified shall touch this 
For it has descended from the Lord of 
the Universe,” 
whilst against the weariness and disil- 
ilusion of Byron is pitted the robust faith 
of Walt Whitman. 

The last two, autograph letters both, 
are with quotation. Byron writes to Sir 
Godfrey Webster from Pisa, Aug. 18, 
1822: “I quite agree with you that 
nothing is worth an effort. As for phil- 
osophy and freedom and all that—they 
look devilish well in a stanza, but men 
have aways been fools and slaves, and 
foo's and slaves they always will be— 
| Lucky is he who has neither creditors, 
| nor offspring, and who owes neither 
| money—nor affection, after all the most 
| difficult to pay of the two, It cannot be 
|commanded for there is no usury for 
love.” 
| Contrast Whitman, 
| ward Dowden, Washington, Jan. 18, 
1872: “My book is a model or ideal, 
|—of a complete, hea'thy, heroic, practical 
| modern man—emotional, moral, Spiritu- 
|al, patriotic—I seek to typify a living 
 Fauba Personality, immensely animal, 
| with immense passions, with immense 
|amativeness, immense adhesiveness—in 
the woman, immense maternity—and 
then in both immenser far in moral con- 
| science, and in always realizing the di- 
| rect and indirect control of the divine 
| laws through all and over all forever.” 
| It were harder to find in the further 
‘ibrary so profound a philosophical idea 
welding the whole together. Mr. Gun- 
ther had more fancies and affections, less 
logical coherence. If he had a favorite 
among his mistresses, it was History, 
and by preference the History of France. 

Next after History, in order of Mr. 





in his letter to Ed- 


Gunther’s favor, is Music. Manuscripts 
by Balfe, Beethoven, Chopin, Conti, 
Doni-Jetti, Flotow, Gounod, Handel, 


Haydn, Lecocq, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, Offenbach, Paganini, Rossini, 
Rousseau, Rubenstein, Sarri, Schubert, 
Schumann, Scudo, Thomas, Verdi, and a 
host of minor men. 


Thtre are manuscripts in strange 
languages, in Arabic, Armenian, cunie- 
form, Hebrew, Irish, Latin, Kufic, 


Persion, Siamese—the mistresses are too 
many even to catalogue. 

These, however, are so precious, if 
slight and delicate, as not to be forgot- 
ten: The Pope-Swift autograph, repro- 
duced in another column, the manuscript 
of the “Five Days Peregrination,” with 
ten original waterco!our and wash draw- 
ings, including one map, illustrating 
same, by William Hogarth, and the auto- 
graph fragment of a ballad by Burns. 
As for the second, the “Five Days’ 
Peregrination” was undertaken by five 
persons, Messrs. Tothall, Scott, 
Hogarth, Thornhill and Forrest, Mr. 
Forrest writing the account. “Begun on 
Saturday, May the 27th, 1732, and fin- 
ished on the 31st of the same month.” As 
for the Ballad, let us have it. It will 
give a rousing finish to the Tale. 

“A BALLAD 
“While prose-work and rhymes 

Are hunted for crimes 
And things are—the devil knows how; 

Aware of my rhymes 

In these Kittle times 
The subject I chuse is a (line deleted) 

Some cry Constitution ! 

And some Revolution!” 
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Pope’s Epitaph on Swift’s Grandfather 


¥en 


, oP F 
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“Model of a Monument for my Grand father, with 


Mr. Pope's Rogueing 


Wrote by Mr. Pope with a pencil and traced over with a pen by Mr. Lyons.” 


Jonathan Swift 

Had the gift 
ty Fatheringe Motheringe 
And by Brotheringe 
To come from Gutheringe 
But now is spoiled c!ean 


And an Irish Dean. 


In this church he has put 

A stone of two foot 

With a cup and a can Sir 

In respect to his Grandsire. 


So Ireland change thy Tone, 
And cry O Hone, O Hone, 
For England hath its own. 


Addressed on the verso “To the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Howard,” later Countess of 
Suffolk, mistress of George II, “at her 
lodgings in St. James Haye.” 

From the Charles F. Gunter collection 
to be sold at the American Art Galleries 
on the attcrnocn and evening of Thurs- 
day, Nov. 12. 





Fourth Volume of The Fleuron 


The fourth volume of The Fleuron, 


the English quarterly edited by Oliver 


ra 


tri 


Simon and devoted to the higher typog- 


phy, has recently been received by 


the Chaucer Head Bookshop, which dis- 


butes it in this country. It is no less 











interesting than the preceding volumes, 
and is of particular value to American 
collectors, as it contains an article by 
Frederick Warde, formerly of the 
Princeton University Press and now as- 
sociated with Stanley Morison in Lon- 
don, on the work of Gress Rogers. 
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OUR INCONSISTENT COUSINS 


Now that the respective lamentations 
and gloatings of the London and New 
York press have passed into silence over 
the coming visit of the Leverhulme col- 
lection to a New York auction gallery, 
there comes the report that Lord Mayo 
has made a gesture of protest by applying 
for an action to restrain those in charge 
from sending the collection out of the 
country. This was, 
ony as a gesture and its denial an- 
ticipated, but the action is indicative of 
a slight, ever so slight, inconsistency on 
the part of our Anglo-Saxon cousins. 

In almost all of the newspaper editori- 
als that appeared in London, emphasis 
was put on the fact that a great part of 
the co!lection was of doubtful, or at least 
of much over-estimated value, and that 
the prices that many of the articles would 
bring would be a reflection on our con- 
noisseurship or the lack of it. There 
was conflicting feeling expressed in the 
same breath, admission of the value of 
the collection, regret over its departure, 
but we were told after all that the prices 
obtained would give the measure of taste 
of our no doubt still barbarian public. 

And yet this collection, which is to put 
us to the acid test, has been the subject 
of Lord Mayo’s action of protest. Here 
is material for a new AZsop. Some de- 
scendant of the dog in the manger has 
been forced from his strategic position 
and pretends that he does not want it any- 
way, but as soon as chance offers, shows 
that he would like to get it back again. 


THE “GIANTS” IN THE SALON 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Paris says that there are an unusual 
number of sporting subjects in the pres- 
ent salon. Two of the New York 
“Giants” appear in a _ painting by 
Jacques Mauny, and there are a num- 
ber of paintings inspired by the Olym- 
pic Games of last year. Among the 
subjects mentioned are a rugby foot- 
ball game, a motorcycle race, swimmers, 
and bull fighters. 

Of course bull fighters have enjoyed 


of course, intended 


was 


ART NEWS COMPANY, Ine. 





great prestige among painters ever 
since the time of Goya. There is prob 
ably no other figure in the field of 
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Sadakichi Hartmann, dean of Amer: 
ican art critics and author of a history 
of Amer.can art, celebrated his sixtieth 


birthday Nov. 3. 
o > a oe * 
All the way from Mankato, Kans., 
comes the most picturesque application 


for membership in the Grand Central 
Galleries that that organization has ever 
received. With no other address than 
New York, N. Y., and in the corner 
“All Star Show,” the envelope finally 
reached Mr. Edwin Barrie, manager of 
the galleries, 
addressed to “Dear Folks.” 

The letter is so full of both humor 
and pathos that we give it in the words 
of the writer, who signs herself Serena 
Cleveland and says that she read of the 
association in an artic'e in the Drovers’ 
Telegram. 

“We have art,” she 
feel ashamed to place 
and we are home-made, for we live on 
a farm away off from real art and | 
know no one could find us. So | write 
to find out what we can do. For we 
are anxious to know what our work 
may be judged to be. We have taken 
only a few lessons in Chicago and can 
work in any medium, oil, pastel, tapes- 
try, pen, embroidery, etc., so will await 
your suggestion what we may do to join 
your army of art.” 

It would be interesting to know what 
a person of so many accomplishments 
could include in the “etc.” But the let- 
ter has a dignity underneath its quaint- 
ness that disarms even the most kindly 
ridicule, 


says, “we do not 
by masterpieces, 


ror oe. | 


At the 
autumn 


Anderson Galleries, during the 
showing of the 1925-6 Salons 


|of America, a canvas by one of its im- 


portant subscribers was exhibited in the 
rather dubious position of the gallery 
floor. Artists have often complained ot 
being “skied” in the big exhibitions, but 
it has remained for the Salons to “floor” 
a member. But in the great mass of 
mediocrity inevitable in no-jury shows 
an artist is bound to gain a certain ré- 
‘lame by being hung “be'ow the line.’ 

Hugging the baseboards in solitary 
state is doubtless preferable to being 
swamped on the walls, but there is no 
telling how this novel segregation will 
take with the average artist. li, 
in this case, the position proved a pain- 
ful one, it is surely hoped that some 
portion of the entrance fee was re- 


funded. 
x * * k x 


who found therein a letter | 





\t the Ferargil Galleries the feast of | 


art is being supplemented by the vari- 
able tonalities of the radio. Here is 
perhaps the beginning of a new era in 
the art galleries, when the lagging in- 
terests of visitors and clients will be 
subtly stimulated by aerial jazz and 
jargon. The idea contains infinite pos- 
sibilities. If the pictures don’t measure 
up, there is always the radio to fall 
back on; and if it is on Saturday after- 
noons that you are apt to drop into 
these galleries, there wil undoubtedly 
be, for the present, the returns from 


the week’s football matches to regale 
you. 
ok * * . + 
The jury of artists sitting in judg- 


ment on the 1200 entries in the thirty- 
eighth annual exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture at the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago, now being held in that 
aspiring, self-destined esthetic capita! of 
the world, asserts that American ar- 
tists have attained to supremacy. Mem- 
bers of the jury who have recently re- 
turned from visits to the Paris salons 
soy that American artists excel those of 
all the world in contemporary achieve- 
ment. In passing upon the 1200 entries, 
the jury declared that American artists 
are not only doing better work, but that 
American art standards are higher than 
in Europe. 

If Walt Whitman were a'ive he might 
add to his ecstatic: “I hear America 


s:nging!’ "a America 


pa.nt ng!’ 


a rapturous: see 


* * * * * 


Lord Ribblesda e, who died recently in 
London, has unwillingly left a legacy to 
the average American? 

King Edward VII called Ribb‘esdale 
“The Ancestor” because he looked so 
perfectly the English aristocrat of classic 
type. 

rhe ‘ate John Singer Sargent, psy- 
chological portraitist with an uncanny 
faculty for seeing and seizing the typical, 
painted Lord Ribblesdale in precise y 
this spirit. And so we have a mental 
picture of the English aristocrat in the 
portrait of Ribblesdale painted by Sar- 
gent—"Ta l, togged out in magnificent 
hunting costume, puffy under the eyes, 
an aristocratic slimness about his shape- 
ly legs and aristocratic weariness on his 
handsome features.” 

Lord Ribblesdale has unwittingly left 
us this legacy of a portrait by Sargent 
which makes it easy for an American to 
visualize an English !ord. 

he a 


Art comes to the aid of appetite. Upon 
the completion of the James Daugherty 
murals in the new Canadian-Pacific 
building restaurant orders not only in- 
creased but patrons as well. Before the 
happy idea of enlisting the aid of a 
mural painter occurred to the proprietor, 
he would survey the depressed faces of 





the few “regulars” who, probably more 
from habit than desire, came, ate and 
hurried away—and ponder on cause and 
effect. In this wise it struck him forcibly 
one day that the gloomy green and black 
color scheme of his restaurant was any- 
thing but conducive 
\ccordingly, he sought out Mr. Daugh- 
erty. 

In short order the despondent walls 
radiated gay areas of Chinese vermillion 
and shimmered with cheerful yellows and 
blues. And then, 
patrons as well as the restaurant’s per- 
sonnel, there began to appear on 
walls duplicates of the bustling routine 


of eating and serving being enacted 
every day. There were the cook, the 


waiters, the very patrons themselves ga- 
thered about their favorite tables. The 
idea won immediate acclaim—the restau- 
rant immense popularity. Is it any won- 
der that one New York restaurant pro- 
prietor firmly believes in art for appe- 
tite’s sake? 
aa. a oe 

Stewart Culin, curator of ethnology at 
the Brooklyn Museum, wrote an article 
not long ago which was called “The 
Magic of Color.” It was first delivered 
as an address and on its being published 
in an art magazine it won for itself a 
great deal of attention, so that it was 
republished again and again all over the 
country and letters have come inte his 
office almost daily regarding it. 

This article was the result of a life- 


to the delight of the | 


the | 


to joy or appetite. | 





time of observation, of wide contacts 
with various peoples of the world, filled | 
with unusual bits gained by word of | 
mouth, from Occidentals, from Orientals, | 
and not the least part of the article was 
the organizing of this fragmentary ma- 
‘erial into a body of reflection which had 
the whole field of color in relation to 
man’s life as its subject. Books had 
contributed very little, almost a neglig- 
ible amount to the author’s material. 

And yet a lady who is studying for her 
“degree” out in Oregon was ingenuous 
enough to write to Mr. Culin and ask him 
if he would be so kind as to give her his 
“sources” for his article as she had de- 
cided to take this subject for her thesis 
and wanted to do some reading. There 
is a touching faith on the part of most 
people that the library contains all the 
available facts in the world. Mr. Culin 
answered the letter very kindly but it was 
a letter in which a courteous reply was 
the best he could offer. Unfortunately, 
he could not, even with the best of inten- 
tions, put his “sources” at her disposal. 








sport who enjoys quite his eminence. 
George Bellows has immortalized both 
himself and his prize fighter subjects 
in “A Night at Sharkey’s” and “Both 
Members of This Club,” if not in the 
highly mannered rendering of the 
Dempsey-Firpo fight. Polo, being spec- 
tacular, has also come in for its share 
of recognition. The graphic arts have 
always been more kindly disposed to- 
ward sports, and the phrase “old sport- 
ing prints” carries with it the savor of 
the precious, but it is perhaps age as 
much as the subject that attracts the 
collectors. 

The modern artist has approached the 





subject of sport somewhat cautiously 
in spite of the fact that sports of many 
kinds play so large a factor in modern 
life. His has hardly been the attitude 
of the Greek sculptor who felt honored 
to make the portrait of the victorious 
athletes for the grove of Altis at Olym- 
pia. The fact that enough paintings 
of the most popular and ordinary of 
sports have been entered in the Salon 
to cause comment on their numbers re- 
flects a very healthy tendency. Modern 
painters are looking very close to them 
for their material and are steering away 
from the ruts of artistic subject mat- 
ter. 
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Calvi’s Book on Leonardi 


The publication of Geraolamo Calvi’s 


“IT Manoscritti di Leonardo da Vinci: dal 
Punto di Vista Cronologico Storico e 
Biografico” (Bologna: Zaniche‘li) di- 


rects attention anew to the amazing in- 
tellectual vigor o fthe great Renaissance 
Florentine whom “curiosity and the de- 
sire of beauty” drove to such a devotion 
to pure knowledge that it was only by 
the grace of God and the insistence of 
his patrons that he ever finished a pic- 
ture. 

It would certainly not be hyperbolical 
to say that the modern world has never 
beheld so many accomp ishments united 
in such superlative perfection in a sin- 


gle man as in this inte lectual titan. 
Painter, sculptor, courtier, lawyer, engi- 
neer, architect, musician, mechanician, 


mathematician, geographer, natural phil- 
osopher, and inventor of zodlogical toys, 
ne took all know‘edge as his province 
and excelled in every branch above the 
accomplishments of other men who had 
given their lives to a single endeavor. 

But the end of this prodigality of his 
genius was a comparative defeat. The 
diversity of his scientific interests de- 
terred his art. The constant intrusion 
of this art embarrassed his scientific re- 
searches. He clung to both, believing 
that he could accomplish the miracle of 
bringing to perfection, at the same time, 
two widely differing careers. The con- 
sequence of his rashness was that he 
actually finished only a lamentably few 
of the great paintings and statues which 
he planned, and that the vast treasury 
of note books from which he had hoped 


were left in their original un- 
organized, half-deve’oped confusion at 
the time of his death, at the age of sixty- 
seven, at the castle of Cloux, near Am- 
boise, which Francis I of France had 
given him as the comfortab’e refuge of 
his declining days. 

The manuscript note books of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci have always been rightly 
esteemed as notable contributions to the 
fields of scientific investigation favored 
by their author. They are moreover, 
bv reason of the prodigious volume of 
their content, the extraordinary versa- 
tility of the interests which they elab- 
orate, and the philosophical tone which 
they sometimes assume, a fairly complete 
indication the quality of the great 
painter’s manifold intellect. These note 
books, which contain no less than 5,000 
folio pages, were left in Leonardo’s will, 
which he wrote on Easter evening in 
1519, only a few days before his death 
on the second of May, to his executor, 
the devoted Francesco Melzi, at whose 
villa at Vaprio Leonardo was a frequent 
visitor during his ‘ast residence in Mi- 
lan, and where he directed the work of 
either Melzi or Sodoma on the colossal 
mural Madonna which is traditionally 
ascribed to the Florentine. 

With the exception of. the notes of crit- 
ical comment on the various branches 
of the painter’s practice which compose 
the celebrated treatise on painting, 
“Trattato della pitura,” the “Traité de 
‘a peinture,” first published in Paris in 
1551 by Raphael Dufresne from the 
Barberini manuscript and later expanded 
by Guglielmo Manzi (Rome, 1817), 
Melzi kept the greater part of his mas- 
ter’s manuscript intact until his death. 
After that event, which occurred in 1570, 
large portions of the manuscript were 
distributed, and many of them have since 
been lost. Oranzio Melzi, their custod- 
ian in the last quarter of the XVIth 
century, sold them to a private Milan- 
ese collector named Mazenta. Later they 
came into the hands of the sculptor Pom- 
peo Leoni, who cut up several of the 
volumes to assemble the huge miscel- 
laneous volume called the “Codice At- 
lantico,” now preserved at the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan, to which they 
were presented in 1636 by Conte Ar- 
conati. 

Some portions of the manuscript, from 
the Arundel collection, are now at 
Windsor; other volumes are still at the 
Institute of France, where they were de- 
posited by Napoleon after his sack of 
the Italian art treasures in 1796. The 
important work of editing and publish- 
ine the valuable portions of these dis- 
tillations of Leonardo’s investigations 
was begun in 1880 by the Institute of 
France under the direction of C. Ra- 
vaisson-Mollien, whose volume of “Les 
Ecrrits de Leonardo da Vinci’ (Paris, 
1881) stands with J. P. Richter’s val- 
uable “The Literary Works of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci” (London, 1883) as pio- 
neer efforts in the work which the series 
of monographs (of which Signor Cal- 
vis is the sixth) now being pub'ished 
by the Istituto Vinciano under the di- 


of 





: 
| church 


|to derive the materials of many a learned | filan, 


| treatise 


|ardo’s spiritual realization of 





rection of Senator Cermenati is extend- 
ing in a most i.luminating and authorita- 
tive manner. 

The mind of Leonardo da Vinci was 
an almost perfect instrument. Its sin- 
gle defect (and this was a grievous one 
inasmuch as it prevented the full consum- 
mation of ‘his life’s work) was_ its 
haughty ambition to embrace provinces 
a hundred times beyond the conceivable 
performance of a single man. His gen- 
ius as a painter does not need to be 
described. In his conquest of the mys- 
tery of light and shade alone he was a 
veritable pioneer and made a consider- 
able advance in a phase of painting 
which the combined labors and know!]- 
edge of the generations succeeding his 
have not quite mastered to this day. 
Seeking in his paintings a greater truth 
beyond the visible truth, he brought all 
knowledge to his ambitious quest. 

Filled with the Vergilian passion to 
know the causes of things, he enlisted 
in the fullest sense the accumulated dis- 
coveries of anatomy, of optics, of me- 
chanics, of chemistry, of philosophy to 
advance his art the further towards the 
desired perfection. Every artistic prob- 
lem set before him as well a scientific 
problem of endless variations. Every 
character he portrayed suggested to him 
a profound spiritual quandary to be 
mastered in his own spirit through medi- 
tation and expressed upon canvas in a 
gesture, an attitude which would con- 
dense at once a whole life and a soul 
crisis. The notes which he has left on 
the situz tion of “The Last Supper,” the 
immortal “Cenacolo” painted on the 
wal's of the refectory of the convent 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie at 
indicate the profundity of Leon- 
that im- 
pressive scene. 

But Leonardo was absorbed by a pas- 
sion for knowing; once the problem be- 
fore him was solved, the mere perform- 
ance was a vexing trial which he would 
seldom endure. The rest ess pressure 
of his varied interests carried him on- 
ward so fast that he had no time to do 
more than plan. He would undertake 
important commissions and complete his 


preliminary cartoons with great power, 
apparently solving every spiritual and 
mechanical problem implicit in the 


work; and then he cou'd not be driven 
to his brush, and after long waiting the 


commission would have to be given to 
another artist, in Florence, usually the 
ever-chiva'rous Filippino Lippi, whose 
behavior towards the great painter was 
always marked by the most unselfish 
deference. 

As early as 1478, when Leonardo was 
in his twenty-sixth year, he thus aban- 
doned a commission for a picture of 
the Virgin appearing to Saint Bernard 


which ‘had been desired for a chapel in 
the pa’azzo of the Signory. In 1481 
his design for an altar-piece of ‘The 


Adoration of the Magi,” tor which some 
of his drawings are still extant, was 
put aside with as little regret. The in- 
stances of this extraordinary inertia in 
the actual performance of his artistic 
designs could be multiplied endlessly 
throughout his life. The great eques- 
trian statue of Francesco Sforza, upon 
which he labored through the best years 
of his life, was finished in model only 
upon the remorseless pressure of his 
patron, and never cast. 

The petitions of princes and popes, 
the clamor of an infatuated public, were 
equally unavailing to fire Leonardo’s 
ambitions. A design fascinated him as 
a problem alone. For a time it en- 
gaged his energies above everything, but 
once it was solved the world was too 
full of other inviting problems to let 
him pause in patience to complete a 
performance which was, to him, thence- 
forth only a formality. We cannot 
realize the extent of this theoretical ab- 
sorption and practical indifference of 
Leonardo’s unless we realize that among 
the small body of his art which has re- 
mained to us, very little more of his 
mature work than the “Last Supper,” 
the “Virgin of the Rocks,” and the fa- 
mous “Madonna Lisa” are in a com- 
pleted state. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of what Leonardo might have ac- 
complished in painting if he had been 
contented to devote to it, as a single 
endeavor, the fu'l power of his prodi- 
gious genius and his exceptional capaci- 
ties for concentrated labor. 

Instead, science fascinated Leonardo: 
and it may be said that science fas- 
cinated him as an artist rather than as 
a scholar. There is the legendary 
“Adam and Eve” which he is said to 
have painted as a youth, its background 
of foliage supposedly the resu't of long 
botanical studies and speculations. There 
is likewise the “Medusa” which he is 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Janet Scudder’s Happy Story of 
The Development of Her Art and Life’ 


we are not 


| 


At the risk of seeming disrespectful | sultant of vision and will), 


and sounding churlish, let me say at| surprised at the optimism that makes 
im “Es Med f a ss Rerrae J t | her assert that the world is a very won- 
once am glac do not know Jane Wiese f 


\derful place to live in: en 
because I want to| hear someone saying life is unfair, peo- 
waxing as en-|ple cruel, and everything generally 

| 4 . rho sc > 
an imper- | Wrong, I begin to wonder what is the 


Scudder persona ly, 
the privilege of 
thusiastic 
sonal 


claim 
about her as only 
would 


reviewer have 




















the right | matter with that person; the fault must 

8 be his; it is surely not the world’s 
Again, speaking of the temptation to give | 
cp her striving when, returning pract - | 
cally penniless to New York, she was 
‘nvited to Chicago to look after the | 
sister’s children, as an everlasting old- | 
maid aunt, she speaks of “that hope- 
less, drab, dull career that so many | 
women let themselves drift into 
lack of courage and energy to cut 
their own.” 

In a chapter called 
New York,” Miss Scudder tells sadly. 
happily, inspiringly how she _ secured 
fibre for her spirit and progress in her | 
artistry through the very 
She recalls ‘the first meeting w:th Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens—whose name, she 
fee's, paints his portrait. Obeying her 
instinct, she refused as her struggle 
continued, to devote herself to the typi- 
cal mortuary work of the sculptor, 
making memorials to dead heroes, dead 
generals, dead statesmen, deal poets, 
dead nobodies. At last she found her- 


to be. 

This 
(Harcourt, 
that tells, 
continuous 


“Modeling My 
Brace & Co., N. Y., 1925) 
with style and charm and 
readableness, the dramatic 
story of the development of the art and 
life of the distinguished American 
sculptor, is one of the most delightful, 
inspiring 
For 


volume, Life” 


companionable, 
books that | have read in years. 
once, the “blurb” modesty printed on 
the inner side of the jacket of the book 
is guilty of understatement when it says 
“The story pictures a life ‘modeled’ by 
courage, humor, indomitable will, and 
crowned by 


suggestive, 


success.” 

The publishers might have said much 
more and have remained, with room to 
within the bounds of truth. Miss 
Scudder’s autobiography has not the 
touch of  ought-not-to-be- 
ography. It is untainted by 
modesty. lt <2 
neither self-conscious nor affectedly im- 
persona’. It is just the frankly human, 
transparently 


spare, 


slightest 
egotisin, 


priggishness, false 


sincere self-revelation of 


one (acciderjtally woman, incidentally 


artist) to whom sculpture is a passion- 
but 


interest, life 


the 


esthetic, creative 


the busines of 


ate, 
and 





living supreme 
Life” is a_ self- 
the style is—the 
in the best sense, a 


art. ‘Modeling My 
told story in which 
woman. Decidedly, 
human being! 

“Speak for yourself, John.” 
not let Janet Scudder speak 
self? Evidently the artistic career was 
inevitable for, at the age of six, the 
radiant colors of some flowers with 
which the child was playing “stirred 
semething latent’ in her. Asking 
Grandma how they got their colors and 
learning that “God painted them,” she 
exclaimed enthusiastically: “I want to 


And why 


for her- 


paint some just like them. I’ve got to! 
I must!” 
This is the key to her art and her 


life—the realization that she had to give 
back in some form the joy the color of 
those flowers had given her. “Poets and 
writers have grown into the habit of call- 
ing this desire to create something 
beautiful the divine fire. Divine Fire! 
Perhaps it is that. Surely it is divine 
in the joy it gives.” 
She tells the story of 
strcken childhood, which, however, her 
own rich, exuberant, courageous spirit 
rescued for a life of creative happiness. 
She tells with charming naivete of 
changing her name from the baptismal 
Netta Deweze Frazee Scudder to the 
now famous, simple Janet Scudder—and 
that change proclaims modestiy enough 
her confident masterfulness which has 
enabled her to carve out a shining ca- 
reer and to win her way serenely 
through life. Amid sordid struggle, she 
is as careful to preserve her esthetic 
sensibilities as to guard the sensitiveness 
of her precious fingers. Duly, with an 
innate courage that is only the obverse 
of modesty, she determined that Mac- 
Monnies must be her master and, poor 
as she was, she managed to get to Paris 
and make him accept her as pupil. 
Her life as inevitably successful as 
her artistry (and in both cases the re- 


a sad, poverty- 


jony to 





from | 
out 


“Struggling with | 


struggle. | 


Jolin Wenger, 


Joseph Lawren publishes a mono- 
graph on John Wenger (New York 
1925, price $3) with sympathetic, in- | 


forming biography by Carlo de Fornaro. 
The book is generously illustrated with | 
forty-seven plates in black-and-white. | 

At least a few, or a sample, might as 
well have been presented in color—if 
justify the biographer’s rhap- 
sodic characterization of 
“master colorist, creator of pictorial 
symphonies.” All of which, nevertheless, 


we are bound to believe; else this rela- 
tively recent immigrant from Russia 
(only 18 years ago he entered New York 


by way of Newark) would hardly have 
mastered America’s metropolis with his 


vision and his wil. 

As it is, this most imaginative and 
colorful of scenic artsts has mounted 
steadily from exhibitor at the Folsom 
Galleries of cycloramas built in minia- 
ture, maker of sets for the Greenwich 
Village Theatre, and provider of novel 
backgrounds for motion-picture stages, 


to the dignity of the breathless heights 
of the Metropolitan Opera, : 
furnished the designs for the settings of 


“Petrouschka,” Igor Stravinsky’s poig- 
nant ba'let. 
The biographer waxes superlative in 


announc ing— quite deservedly —that 

“more than any one man, John Wen- 
ger has raised the artistic standards of 
motion-picture presentation.” 

Let not the devotee to “pure art” ele- 
vate his facial angle to the level of a 
sneer at this suggestion of Wenger's 
title to appreciation, if not to fame. For, 
after all, any definite contribution to- 
wards the development of taste in the 
millions who daily frequent the movies 
is a distinct addition to the esthetic 
wealth of the United States. If the mo- 
tion picture merited as much respect 
dramatically, intellectua!ly, morally, as 
already in the higher-grade picture pal- 
aces, it deserves appreciation of its ar- 
tistic presentation, this type of art and 
drama for the millions might even now 
be hailed as among the most potent and 


constructive forces in modern civiliza- 
tion. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lawren’s publication 


of the colorful personal story of this 
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Wenger as} 


where he| 


self (and that chapter “Finding My- 
self’ is a spiritual thriller)—in Flor- 
ence, before the singing boys of Dona- 
tello and the mischievous youngsters of 
Verrochio. There was her métier and 
her means of giving back joy to the 
world! 

She made her famous Frog Fountain 
(and, by the way, this volume is worth 
while if only for the many happy re- 
product’ons of this, and others of M/?ss 
Scudder’s creations), but it was only 
through the fateful, dramatic meeting 
with Stanford White and his instant ap- 
preciation of the pure pagan, healthful, | 
joy-giving quality of her work that Miss | 
| Scudder was finally launched upon the | 
career of success in creat ng and in | v- 
ing which had, from the beginning, been | 
assured her by divine right. 

Among the most generous of 





jis not only herself a great creator but | 





tinue to body itself forth in joy-bringi ng 
| beauty, but that she will become an in- 
creasing influence towards develop'ng 


in America esthetic creativeness and 
esthetic appreciation, in pure art, in ar- 
chitecture, and in whatever else shall 


mean the refining of our civilzation. 


Site Artist 


Russian artist, who is devoting his crea- 
tive powers to the esthetic growth of 
theatrical ber Hh cl, is a serviceable | 
piece of work. Incalculably more is 


| evidently to be expected from John Wen- 


ger in the harmonization of the speak- 
uig theatre's and the motion picture’s, 
concert’s and opera's 
mind, eye, and ear by 


bending their | 


message into a unified call to the soul of | 








| 





| upon 


varied appeal to | 


ihe beholder. All this to be achieved | 
'through fitting artistic inspirational 
background, setting and lighting, pre 


pared by such masters of presentation 


as John Wenger. 


Art in Home Economics 


| The University of Chicago Press pub- | 
(“Art | 


lishes a little book of 66 pages 
|in Home Economics,” $1, postage extra), 
that is invaluable to teachers, students, 
and others who are interested in certain 
of the practical aspects of art. 

The booklet is an informing bibliog- 


raphy covering such diverse subjects as | 


Costume Design, History of Costume, In- 
terior Decoration, History of Furnimuse, 
Architecture, Art Principles, Art Appre- 
ciation. The last three heads 


appreciators. 

As the preface informs us, this list rep- 
| resents the books used by the majority of 
teachers of related art throughout the 
United States. For each book is given 
the author, title, publisher, date of pub- 
lication, and price, and a concise state- 
ment of its contents. Altogether a serv- 
iceable publication. 


Kellogg Collection of Old Blue 
Staffordshire China to Be Sold 

The late George Kellogg, whose collec- 
tion of historical old blue Staffordshire 
will be sold at the American Art Galler- 
ies Nov. 6 and 7, resided in Amsterdam, 
N. Y. He became known as a collector 
of blue historical China at the Burritt 
sale which was held at the American Art 
Galleries, March 25 and 26, 1903. 

He was the most conspicuous buyer. 
He paid record prices for such pieces as 
“St. Paul’s Church, New York” plate, 
“New York from Brooklyn Heights” 
platter, “Pennsylvania Arms” platter, 
“Dr. Syntax’s Noble Hunting Party” 
platter, “Pat in the Pond” platter and 
“The Harvest Home” platter. He bought 
every piece he needed regardless of price. 

At subsequent auction sales of blue 
china during the past twenty years 
George Kellogg was always’ represented. 
These sales have been comparatively few. 
There is only a limited number of good 
collections of blue historical china in the 
world. In recent years the Morse and 
Soper collections have both found per- 
manent homes in Museums. 

“TI can say without fear of contradic- 
tion,” writes Alexander Hudnut in a 
tribute to Mr. Kellogg, “that Mr. Kel- 
logg’s collection of blue Staffordshire 
historical china is the finest collection 
that has ever been offered for sale at 
public auction ” 








certainly | 
cover themes of universal interest to art 








STUDIO NOTES 











Evelyn Enola Rockwell, who spent the 
summer in Maine, is now at her studio 
in Forest Hills. 


Carle J. Blenner returned from Europe 
last week and is now at. his home in 
New Haven. 


Ossip L. Linde has gone to Des Moines 
where he is to paint an over-mantel for 
a well known manufacturer of beauty 
products. Mr. Linde spent the past sum- 
mer at his studio in Westport, Conn. 


A portrait bust of the Reverend Ken- 
neth MacKenzie by Katharine S. Law- 
son is on exhibition in the gallery of 
the W. M. C. A. building at Westport. 
Mrs. Lawson’s “Head of an_ Italian 
Peasant” won the Shaw memorial prize 


“The Last Race” 
New York. 


Angus MacDonall, best known by his 
work in Red Book and Life, is recover- 
ing from a long illness. 


John Wenger, who arranged the stage 
settings and lighting for the open-air 
opera at Ebbett’s Field, Brooklyn, last 
summer, and the settings for the Chinese 
play, “Bridge of Distance,” produced at 
the Morosco Theatre, has just completed 
the settings for “The Master of the Inn,” 
to be produced here by Street and Bruce. 
Mr. Wenger is going to Germany next 
month to be art director for the Ufa 
Enterprise, to remain about three months. 


Gordon Grant recently completed three 
panels of old ship subjects for a large 


to John Drescher, of 





at the National Academy in 1921. 
George Mather Richards has just com- 


| pleted a large altar piece for a church. 
the | He recently sold one of his paintings. 
|many tributes paid by this artist—who| The buyer is Herbert Grimes of Branch- | 


ville. Mr. Richards was for many years 





‘cruising house boat just launched for 
| Mrs. Richard Cadwallader of Philadel- 
|phia. He is having an exhibition of 
paintings of ships and the sea at Vic- 
|kery’s in San Francisco until the end 
| of the month. Thence they go on invita- 
|tion to the Society of Fine Arts in 
|Omaha; from there to St. Louis and 
the Municipal Gallery of Richmond, Ind. 











la glad appreciator—'s that to Stanford | att editor of Everybody's Magazine. 

White: “You couldn't help feel:ng that | Jacques Willett recently sold two im- 

|he was a tremendous vital f i canvases, “Diana’s Pool” and 

| entirely—sweeping ahead—in the direc- ata, © 2 Sts: 

tion of creating beautiful things.” Ct 7. Se ee c | 
A sympathetic reading of Janet Scud- FOREIGN 

der’s story makes it easy to prophesy | 

that this rare soul will not only con- (Concluded from page 8) 


said to have designed at the request of 
his father, a composite of insects and 
repties which the young artist studied 
and dissected in an effort to discover 
the most horrible of conceivable forms. 

After the great plague at Milan he 
presented Sforza il Moro with a com- 
plete p'an for the rebuilding of the city 
sanitary and beautifying princi- 
ples, many of the particulars of which 
are now universally in use. As a mili- 
tary engineer he was of invaluable serv- 
ice to Sforza and to Cesare Borgia. 
| The draft of his fictitious letter to the 
Diwadar of Syria, in which he describes 
a figurative journey through Egypt, Cy- 
Cilician 


prus, Constantinople, and the 

coasts about Mount Taurus and Ar- 
menia, revea’s his lez arning as a geog- 
rapher and his dexterity as a fabulist. 


His topographical surveys, which cover 
a large portion of Italy, and his works 
in canal building and harbor improve- 
ment stand for his skill as a civil en- 
gineer. The masques which he designed 
tor Sforza and King Francis | and the 
mechanical toys with which he amused 
| himself, as wel as the celebrity of his 
|jovial and affectionate disposition, stand 
for his lighter diversions 

The note books contain, in 


an end- 


LANGUAGE ART BOOKS 


less mine, the distilled knowledge of the 
great painter whom his last patron hon- 
ored as the first sage of the world and 
a worthy equal of the world’s greatest. 
!In every department of his versatile en- 
deavors, Leonardo’s researches covered 
a fie'd which would have stood respect- 
ably as a life work for any other man. 
He was equally as notable a mathema- 
tician as his friend, Benedetto Arit- 
metico; he was a greater Aristotelian 
(though his Greek was meagre) than 
Giovanni Argiropoulo; he was a geog- 
rapher worthy of the debates of Faolo 
Toscanello; and in the field of experi- 
mental science he showed a firmer grasp 
of the principles of his craft, fortified 
by a far wider range of actual experi- 
irent and observation, than Bacon, whom 
he preceded by a full century. The 
Cetholic reaction against the natural sci- 
ences and the confused state of the note 
beoks caused the true merit of Leon- 
ardo’s researches to be underestimated 
for centuries after his death. Modern 
scholarship. and a critical view of the 
history of ideas have proven to us that 
an immediate assimilation of the studies 








of Leonardo da Vinci into the body of 
knowledge would have incalculably ad- 
vanced each department of his re- 
searches. 























Bust of a Russian Lady, Mme. 
| Zellin; in marble; was in her 
| home in Moscow, and to save it 
from the Bolshevists, gave it to 
a museum in Russia, Natural size. 
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Pageant of New York, the Titan City, 


In a Tercentenary Pictorial Exhibition 


MURAL PAINTING 


A portion of the Tercentary Pictorial Pageant of New York City at the John 


Wanamaker Store. 





The design shows one step in Mr. 


BY HUGH FERRISS 


Ferriss’ evolution of the 


modern skyscraper according to the new soning laws. 


It is indeed fortunate that every now|the various progressive aspects of the | 


and again a pictorial record of New 
York City is set before its citizens that 
they may be reminded of the many 
phases of its unparalleled growth, so 
swift and constant does one new aspect 
crowd upon another. The tercentenary 
pictorial pageant of New York—the Ti- 
tan City—-which the John Wanamaker 
store has fashioned and set up within 
its spacious halls is not only a pictorial 
record of the 300 years that have passed 
since the original transfer of the tranquil 
little island from the Indians to the 
Dutch, but it boldly casts the vision for- 
ward for an equal space of time. From 
one end of the Wanamaker establish- 
ment to the other, the painted pageant 
takes full tally of the amazing transfor- 
mation of Manhattan from the umbra- 
geous farms and homesteads of the 
XVIith century to the soaring pylons 
and towers of the XXth. 

The array of painted fact set out over 
the various floors of the two Wanamaker 
buildings is indeed prodigious. In the 
old building, covering three sides of the 
great rotunda, are mammoth paintings 
on silk by Willy Pogany illustrating 
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OLD MASTERS 
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MATISSE and others. 
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Titan City. He has worked his colors 
transparently on the silk so that they ac- 
quire the brilliance of stained glass when 
it from behind. The three panes stretch 
feet toward the f 
and are flanked by double rows of full- 
length portraits of the great men who 
worked to make the City of New York 
what it is today. The portraits are au- 
thentic likenesses of the statesmen, sol- 
diers, inventors, literati, artists, mer- 
chants, editors, etc., from Henry Hud- 
son to Charles F. McKim. The central 
panel is a composite vision of New York 
City, commencing with the southern base 
of the island as it might have been in 
the beginning and adding each successive 
skyline from the roofs of the early 
Dutch dwel ings to the major mason- 
ries of tcday as they appeared in turn. 
Even there the artist could not stop 
and he has carried his New York into 
higher and ever higher shaftings of steel 
and stone, all bridged and encircled with 
traffic routes of the future until he met 
the Wanamaker roof and was perforce 
obliged to lay down his brushes. En- 
tertaining as this huge panel is, it lacks 
the pictorial conciseness of the other two. 
These designs, nearly seventy-five feet 
square, other phases of New 
York’s evolution; the left-hand one pic- 
tures in historical sequence the develop- 
ment of traffic, education, and civic pro- 
tection, and the one to the right is the 
history of marine transportation. Here 
the painter has swept his changing chap- 
ters across the silken spaces with a most 
commendable gusto, and their glowing 
colors are most effectively arranged. 
On the three lower floors of the older 
building are found the eighty-eight pan- 
els that depict the famous landmarks 
of the city and the changing pastimes 
of its citizens. The original Indian vil- 
lage, New Amsterdam, in 1643, Dutch 


for seventy-five roof, 


show 











windmills, the Battery in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days, Broad Street (1789), the 
lirst Brick Church, Castle Garden, Wall 
| Street (1825), Stock Exchange (1850), 
Stewart Lace Room in the Seventies, 














Grand Central Depot (1871)—these are 


;some of the interesting imcidents pic- 


| tured in this long series of murals. 


| The pictorial pageant in the new buld- 
New York of the 


ing deals with the 
future. This section of the tercenten- 
ary ce.ebration has been worked out un- 
der the direction of Harvey Wiley Cor- 


bett, one of the leading authorities on 
Within the | 


city planning of today. 
new rotunda are the Hugh Ferriss paint 
ings, large black-and-white 
of the various ideas this brilliant arch.- 
tect-artist has evolved in his study of 
the modern skyscraper. These fascin- 
ating glimpses of the oncoming city are 
already become fact in many quarters 
of the city where modern construction 
| 1s sweeping away the old and raising up 
the new. The application of the new 


zoning laws has already brought out the 


| most interesting architectural forma- 
tions of this era, and the new cut-backs 
and terracings that are part of every 
new skyscraper have practically revolu- 
tionized modern architecture. Certain of 
Mr. Ferriss’ murals show the evolution 
of the skyscraper of today from the 
| basic mass allowed the architect under 
the present zoning system, through the 
cutting of the mass to gain interior il- 
lumination, with the sloping planes being 
fashioned into rectangular forms, and 
to a final design with all elements im- 
practical to steel construction discarded. 

Another of the Ferriss panels fore 
shadows the multiple structure that is 
undoubtedly destined to arise some day 
over two city blocks instead of one; on 
another wall a particularly fantastic vis 
ion of this architect-artist is seen in 
his “Apartments on Bridges,” 


which quite outdoes anything Jules 
| Verne figured out for terrestrial ter- 
i minals, 


One of the most amusing touches in 
the whole sequence of the Coming City 
is the “Grand Canyon of the Future,” 
where to left and right of the central 
rotunda are miniature skyscrapers of 
fantastic shape and color designed by 
Mr. Corbett after an idea of Louis 
Bouché. These delightful inventions 


|are built about the supporting pillars of | 


|the store, and contain many interesting 
motives for actual construction. Mr. 
Corbett’s use of color here is extremely 
suggestive of what might be done on our 


sections with contrasting tones to great 
|}advantage. Then there is a score of 
large monochromatic cartoons executed 
by Robert W. Chanler and his staff after 
| designs by Mr. Corbett, and they de- 
pict most effectively the various solu- 
tions of the traffic problems this archi- 


renderings | 


a view | 


tall buildings, blocking out their various | 











CUTTING INTO THE MASS TO ILLUMINATE THE INTERIOR 


greatest possible 


Another stage of the effect of the 


modern 


soning laws on the 


mass allowed the designer. 


tect has worked out, with the aid of 
raised sidewalks 
cades for pedestrians, and bridged side- 
| walks. Two designs glimpse the air- 
plane landings over docks and _ city 
buildings, and there are five stirring de- 
visioning the future, showing 
|"*Night View of Upper Terraces,” “Ave- 
/nue of a Residential Zone above a Busi- 
|ness Zone,” “City Blocks with Business 
| Structures,’ “Apartments Above and 
| Between,” and “Towers on the Hudson 
River Bridge.” 


signs 





building cut-ins, ar- 


| ection of designs and plans for reshap- 
‘ing the city, under the auspices of the 
| Russell Sage Foundation. Here the 
| Washingte n Square district, lower New 
| York, the East Side, West Side water 
front, Blackwell’s Island, and the Brook- 
lyn Bridge entrance are mapped out as 
the various designers would have them. 
Altogether, this Wanamaker exhibition 
is a stimulatng collection of data, past, 
present, and future, and should serve 
to deve‘op a growing interest in the 
pressing needs of the Titan City of the 





In the second-floor gallery is the col- | New World. 
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Jac Friedenberg Chas, Friedenberg 
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Forwarding & Shipping Co. 


Inc. 


17-19 State St., New York City 
Paintings and Antiques 


Furniture, household effects and all 
works of art efficiently transported 
to and from all parts of the world. 


All Customs Clearance Quickly 
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Have Excellent Warehouse and 
Unpacking Facilities 


Telephone Cable Address 
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STAGE DESIGN AND COSTUME paneer eee 














Lyric Drama from Russia Coming to New York in Artistic Settings 











| an ” 
| vitality upon old splendors. 


l ar . . 
( | New World with new and radical art 
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STAGE SETTING FOR THE OPERA, “CLEOPATRA” 


Courtesy of Morris Gest 


The opera will be produced during the coming engagement of the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio. 


|e » ° . : - - e ° 
|tions, must confer new fascination and | with music by Gliere) Isaac Rabinovitch 


has produced a stage design of remark- 


Thus it wil be seen that this theatre | able simplicity and originality. With 
of the musical actor is to come to the|his curving segments of columned cor- 


nice set in daring juxtaposition, he has 


| form, which will add a new zest to this | captured a theatrical note that is bound 


SETTING BY PIERRE KONTCHALOVSKY FOR OFFENBACH’S “LA PERICHOLE” particular department of the theatre. It|to be an inextricable part of the score 
he Fo + I LAKE, a d 4 . 5 Ys aon f ‘ ai 4 si 


Courtesy of Morris Gest Musical Studio that the lyric stage has 


Once again, due to the persuasive | the Musical Studio: “I have undertaken | world I could find no organization as lost its theatrical convictions and become 
; = an adventure filled with challenge. I] capable of furnishing that proof as the |@ Mass ol! stencils and stupidities; and 

powers of Morris Gest and to the clem- 
ency of the powers that be in modern! the lyric drama is a living art, capable | tre Musical Studio. Their Chaliapin- | conventionalized ordering and setting of 
7 ; the stage as well as its other phases. 
In the set for the “Lysistrata” (in 
three acts with text by Dmitry Smolin 


| 





is the belief that of the director of the| and action. A third and equally novel 


effect is seen in the photograph of one 
of the sets by Pierre Kontchalovsky for 
“La Perichole,” the three-act opera of 


am intent on proving to Americans that | singing actors of the Moscow Art Thea-| of course this accusation is aimed at the | Offenbach. Here the scene fo lows the 


older order of stage setting, but the 
painted flats and wings are completely in 
the modern mood of the French landscap- 
ists, giving the impression of Cézanne 


after the original Greek of Aristophanes, | and his school in terms of the theatre. 
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MILCH GALLERIES 


Member of the Associated Dealers in American Paintings 
| Exhibition of Paintings 
by 


HI ANN CRANE 


November 2nd to 14th 


108 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 
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TS Engravings Etchings 


Woodcuts Drawings 
STAGE SETTING FOR THE OPERA “LYSISTRATA” by 
Courtesy of Morris Gest OLD MASTERS 


The opera by Smolin and Gliere is to be included in the repertory of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio. 











Russia, America is to be treated to a | of freedom from formal traditions, pow- | esque intensity, their prodigious train- DURER REMBRANDT 
generous samnle of the Slavic genius in erful in a beauty, picturesqueness, and | ing, their vividness of dramatic concep- OSTADE SCHONGAUER 
the theatre. We have applauded the perfection all its own. Throughout the | ——— = — — : LEYDEN MECKENEM, etc. 











operas, ballets, and dramas they have 


sent us from Moscow and Leningrad ART SCHOOLS 


without stint, and perhaps the generos- | 


MAX WILLIAMS 


ity of our patronage in other years has Teall Miadeend er of Art || Prints - Paintings - Models 
1} 


Holistein & Puppel 


|| Berlin W.15 Meinekestrasse 19 











P. JACKSON HIGGS | 


| Works of Art 


11 East 54th St., New York 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, ROMAN 
AND GREEK EXCAVATIONS TAP- 
ESTRIES, CHINESE PORCELAIN, 
RARE RUGS, OBJETS d’ART. 



































< - OSSi > is ates for of R » | 
made possible this latest form of Rus IN NEW YORK CITY HT MARINE RELICS 


sian theatrical art that is to be seen 


| 
| 
SSS 
| 
| 
| 


| of the 
in New York about the middle of De- ANNOUNCES THE || Old American Frigate M 
cember. This engagement is another | SEASON 1925-26 Clipper Ship and Whaler essrs. 
sp'endid feather for our local impres- 
sario’s cap and bids fair to be as pro- PRICE & RUSSELL 


vocative and refreshing as his other im- OCTOBER 5tx 


portations. 


ISTRTY ; MERICAN PAINTINGS 
The Moscow Art Theatre Musical | | 2c caine ingen . . 
Studio, under the direction of Vladimir |.|| S04™S Caster MASON DUNK ONE TAPESTRIES and 


? ° 6 Ps BROWNE MEYER LOBER ENNIS SKOU 
Nemirovitch-Dantchencko (co-founder 


BEACH COSTIGAN GREACEN WILLIAMS WORKS OF ART 


— Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art | Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Lllustra- E ER 
leatre), is lyric in its art instead of | | tion, Advertising Art e 
solely dramatic. This band of singing | For catalog address Secretary F E R A R G I iL 


| 
actors has been trained for the past five | 





| 538 Madison Avenue New York 
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J. BLOCKX FILS| 
Oil and Water Colors 


“The finest in the world— 
Standard of the colormen” 
2 
Sole Agents 
Victor Claessens Belgian 


CANVAS 


| 
In widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 











inches, lengths to 43 yards in one piece 
Imported and Domestic Artists’ 
MATERIALS 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


| 2102 Broadway at 73rd St,, New York 





























GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART , 
years under the intensive, no-star, co-| | _Grand Central Terminal, New York City || | G A L L E RIE 5 87 East Sith St., New York 
Operative regime that has always char-! ~ RHE aaa Pr abd Inc. 
acterized the work of the Moscow Art = ——a — — 
o> no rat in the a i lyric|}] The Pennsylvania Academy 725 Fifth Avenue 
offshoot of the parent rt reatre it | . Ef 
was a question of bringing the singing|| , of the Fine Arts hi NEW YORK | 
voice and the plastic pose into the same Broad & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia ’ | 
direct line with the psychological de- Oldest Art School in America 9 Rue de I’Echelle 
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Vernay 


mands of true artistic interpretation. As Instruction in Painting, Sculpture and PARIS 
Mr. Gest has written in a foreword to Illustration. Send for Circular. 


























BARBARA BELL, Curator initia. Old English Furniture 
———— — | Old English Pottery 
| ANCIENT PAINTINGS | Old English Glass 
Established 1875 Phone Bryant werd THE PORTRAIT CLASS SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES | Old English Silver 
Calo Art Galleries | opens eighth season November first | Old English Pewter 
Weekly criticism by of al! Schools Original Examples 





| AMERICAN PAINTINGS roreiGn | CECILIA BEAUX, N. A. 


and ; 
Apply to director: New York, 10, 12 E. 45th Street 
128 West 49th Street 
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LONDON 


Flower pieces are enjoying a quite 
remarkable period of popularity just at 
present. Many an artist of today whose 
lines usually run in quite other direc- 
tions is turning his hand to them, and 
both dealers and connoisseurs are scour- 
ing the country for good examples of 
late XVIIth and early XVIIIth century 


work. Augustus John is the latest to 
essay the flower piece, and the Chenil 
Gallery at the present time is showing 
some brilliant examples of what he can 
do in this direction. 

At the Tooth Ga leries, in New Bond 
Street, there is at present an exhibition 
on view which includes two very decor- 
ative Baptistes, as. fresh and dewy as 
on the day they were painted. I doubt 
whether for the purpose of decorative 
panels to a dining room anything more 
effective has ever been produced, even 
though certain types of “still-life” pic- 
tures run them very close. is at 
present seems to be the. most lific 
field of any for the discovery” of the 
flower-piece, and dealers who specialize 
in this sort of picture make frequent 
journeys thither in pursuit of it. 

That certain of our peers mean busi- 
ness in regard to the oft-repeated threat 
of taking steps to prevent our art treas- 
ures from leaving the country, was given 
definite expression a few days ago when 
Lord Mayo made a legal app'ication to 
the courts to restrain those responsible, 
from assisting to send the Leverhulme 
Collection to America. I do not sup- 
pose that the noble Lord ever cherished 














Now On Free Exhibition 


SYRIAN & 

EGYPTIAN 

GLASS > + a7 

ANTIQUE 

RUGS (err 
The Collection of Mr: 

Richard H. Lawrence 
of Ridgefield, Conn. 
Sale November 3 

at 2:15 p.m. 


Catalogue ’ Fifty Cents 


COLONIAL 


FURNITURE 
RARE AMERICANA 
ANGLO-AMERICAN & 
MARINE LOWESTOFT 


The Collection of the Late 
Rev. Theodore H. Dorr 


Lexington * Mass. 


Sale » November 4 & 5 
at 2:15 
Catalogue * One Dollar 
e @cv 


HISTORIC OLD BLUE 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
SILVER & COPPER 
LUSTRE AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OBJECTS «++. 


The Collection of the Late 


George Kellogg 
Amsterdam ’ N. Y. 


Sale» November 6 & 7 
at 2:15 
Catalogue * One Dollar 
; SaLes Compucrep Br Mr Beret avoMRPaRKe 
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| »Reportssof. marvelo 
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| 
any real anticipation that his appeal 
would have effect; he doubtless merely | 
registered it in order to draw attention | 
to the position. As might have been 
expected, the order was refused; if it 
| had been granted, its results wou'd have | 
|indeed been far-reaching. 

James McBey iurther consolidates his 
position as an etcher by every exhibition 
that he holds and that now to be seen 
at the Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond | 
St., is no exception to the rule. His feel- | 
ing for design makes itself apparent in 


but without that obvious insistence that 
so often mars the work of lesser men. 


and in range, while from the purely 
technical point of view his p/ates testify | 
to a quite unusual mastery of his me- 
dium. An interesting collection of etch- | 
ings by miscellaneous artists is shown | 
in another room. Among them are some 
fine plates by Frank Brangwyn, who 
seems as wel able fo interpret in line 
the essential quality of the Mosque at 
Constantinople as that of a view of 
Hammersmith. Winifred Austin sends 
some of her accomplished etchings of 
sheldrake and ployers, drawn with that 
appreciation of bird life and its pictorial 
possibilities that always reminds one of 
a Japanese print. 

For the Royal Academy even to con- 
template the possibility of offering hos- | 
pitality to a society of the calibre of the | 
International Society of Sculptors, Paint- | 
ers and Engravers, is a thing which | 
p ainly tells us that events in the academ- 
ic art world must indeed be on the 
move. Now comes the actual opening 
in November of the most ambitious ex- 
hibition that the International will have | 
held since the first of its kind (now| 
some twenty-seven. years ago), when 
Whistler was its president and we still | 
regarded his symphonies and harmonies 





as revolutionary in the extreme. Grad- | 
ually, very gradually, the business of | 
permeation has done its work. First | 


one member of the International, then 
another has been absorbed into the Acad- 
emy until at last the proportion among 
Academicians and Associates has _ be- 
come extraordinarily high. Each suc- 
cessive R. A. show at Burlington shows | 
more clearly the influence that ‘the In- 
ternational has wielded. Sir William 
Orpen is now the Society’s President 
and wil be represented by sevetak 

vases, as will also the majority of our 
most eminent artists. Hardly a Euro- | 
pean nation will be missing from the 


“finds” ar€s apt | 
to become’ so frequent as to leave us un- 
moved, but seldom is there a case of one 
so marvelous and so 
which relates to the go ° ‘of the 
IXth century B. C., which has recent’y 
been acquired by the British Museum. 
This three-thousand-year old ~pitceof* 
Hungarian workmanship was unearthed 
by a Budapest peasant while digging po- 
tatoes on his plot, and» was for some 
time used by him as a flower-pot under 
the impression that its metal was merely 
brass. It was the discovery of a num- 
ber of ornaments of pure gold, such as 
rings and chains, which led him to take 
the articles. to the Hungarian National 
Museum for identification, where it was 
traced back to the ancient metal works 
of the town of Hallstadt, a city that 
has given its name to this period of 
metalsmith’s work. 

Other acquisitions by the Museum in- 
clude some early pieces of Chinese pot- 
tery from a dispersal at Sotheby’s last 
summer. One of these belongs to the 
Sni Dynasty (VIth century), and is a 
model of an ex-cart with two attend- 
ants, probably a bit of tomb furnishing. 
It is of red pottery treated with a glaze 
of brownish green.—L. G.-S. 











Lawrence Collection of Syrian and | 


Egyptian Glasss, and Rugs, on Sale | 

The collection of Richard H. Law- | 
rence, Ridgefield, Conn., comprising Sy- | 
rian and Egyptian glass and Oriental | 
rugs, went on exhibition at the American | 
Art Galleries on Oct. 30, and will be sold | 
on Tuesday, Nov. 3. The glass is mainly 
from Syria and includes dainty and 
opaque specimens — amphora, oinochoe, 
kalyx and the like dating from the VIth | 
century B. C. 

The rugs include a fine Caucasian 
nomad example, an Asia Minor scarlet 
medallion rug, a beautiful Kulah sea- 
green prayer rug, a Ladik prayer rug, a 
Kulah and a wine red Bokhara as well 
as many other fine examples. 

Richard H. Lawrence is a brother of 
the late Henry C. Lawrence, whose fam- 
ous collection of stained glass was sold at 
the Galleries in 1921. 

Colonial furniture and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Lowestoft from the collection of the 
late Rev. Theodore H. Dorr, Lexington, 
Mass., will be offered at public sale by 
the American Art Association, on the 
afternoons of Nov. 4 and 5. Mr. Dorr 
is a descendant of numerous history- 


even the slightest: of his compositions, | have lately been acquired by the Met- 


His work steadily increases in subtlety} now houses the Arts and Crafts Mu- 
|seum, has been installed a large glass 


|signed by Dietz Edzard. 


BERLIN 


A revival of the ancient art of glass 
painting has been attempted with excel- 
lent result by the well known firm Puhl, 
u. Wagner, Gottfried Heinersdorff. 
These workshops are also renowned for 
their copies of old mosaics, of which 
several from St. Vitale and St. Appol- 
inare in Ravenna, St. Maria Maggiore, 
and St. Cosma and Damian in Rome, 


ropolitan Museum in New. York. In the 
former Imperial castie in Berlin, which 


window executed by the firm and de- 
The window 
is destined to adorn the assembly hall of 
a prominent manufacturer of colors in 
Cologne, as a memorial to the founder 
of the enterprise. In fact it is a hymn 
to color. 

The Nebeithau Gallery exhibits sim- 
ultaneously a number of oils by Dietz 
Edzard, which disclose a fine and subtile 
manner of painting. A series of illus- 
trations for Dostojewsky’s “Karamasoft” 
display a strong sense of. characteriza- 
tion, 

The exhibition of works by the French 
masters of Impressionism, at Cassirer’s 
is immensely enjoyable. The paintings 
all come from German private owners 
and are illustrative of the great inter- 
est in modern French art preva‘ent in 
Germany before the war. Many of these 
canvases are now ranged among the 
standard works of Impressionism and 
deserve no further comment. That is 
the case of Manet’s “Lionhunter,” “Por- 
trait of Mr. A. Wolf,” “Judge Dejony” 
and many others. Renoir is prominently 
shown in works of all his periods. “Sortie 
du Conservatoire” and “Nude” in a land- 
scape are significant of his early style. 
Precious tints are given in outdoor stud- 
ies and portraits. Cézanne is represented 
in some of his most characteristic lands- 
capes, in the portrait of M. Cézanne, and 
in the famous “Loaf of Bread.” There 
are also examples of Monéf’s exceedingly 
atmospheric brush, and (Pissarro and 
Sisley may be studied in several of their 
foremost achievements. Degas, Lautrec 
and Daumier are also represented. One 
painting by Van Gogh is “L’Arlesienne.” 

Thirty-one landscape studies in oil by 
Arnold Bocklin, which were discovered 
some time ago in privat@“%ownerships in 
Chicago,.are. now. displayed in.the Na- 
tional Tyr few weekg ago they 
were shown -in= Zurich. erts who 
have seen them have unanimotsly as- 
serted the authenticity of ‘the canvases, 
which were acquired by the H. Perl’s 
Gallery in Berlin. Director Justi has 
purchased four of them for the National. 
In spite of their sma‘l size and unpre- 
beth oneoees thesé studie$ are exquisite 
little masterpieces. 

The Kunstlerhaus displ@ys a series of 
70 paintings by Alfred Hlelberger, the 
fruits of a journey to Br@zil and Por- 
tugal. Doubtless the artist has caught 
in his paintings some of the characteris- 


tic beauty and contrasting effects 
these countries. It seems to me that he 
has not succeeded in giving more than 
momentary sketches, impressions 
tained at a glance, which have not yet 
matured to rounded effects. The colors 


are strong, though a bit untempered, and | 


vigorously brushed in. 

A new man, Schuppner-Hamm, ex- 
hibits at the Nicolai Gal’ery. I have 
been told that several of the works of 
this artist were painted in the course of 
a few hours, in a state of frantic pas- 
sion and ardent devotion to the task. 
They indicate nothing of impromptu, but 
give, on the contrary, notion of an ex- 
ceptional technique by means of which 
a preconceived idea has been put forth. 
Landscapes and flower pieces are the 
best part of his work. 

At the Casper Gallery Rudolf Krohne 
exhibits. His versatility is at the ex- 
pense of a convincing individuality, 
which is sadly lacking in these canvases. 
However these paintings have been ably 
contrived and adroitly executed. 

Flechtheim Gallery has given up 
its rooms to a non-professional, a self- 
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taught amateur. George Baschwitz was 
45 years of age when he first began to 
paint. He was drawn towards art by 
an intense desire and has been ardently 
working on his own account during five 
years. The results are not overwhelm- 
ing. Flower-pieces, which form the 
main part of the exhibits, give the gamut 
of ability which the artist has attained. — 
fe 





Art for Philadelphia Museum 


PHILADELPHIA.—It has been offi- 
cially announced that the Wi'stach and 
other collections of paintings, together 
with the fine collections of ceramics and 
other applied arts, now in Memorial Hall 
and in custody of the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industria Art, or 
belonging to it, will go into the new 
Philadelphia Museum of Art on the 
Parkway. This announcement has long 
been expected but awaited the installa- 
tion of Dr. Fiske Kimball as director 
of the Pennsylvania Museum, for this 
post will lead to that of director of the 
Museum of “Art. 











BARBIZON SCHOOL 








MARCEL BERNHEIM & Co. 
2bis RUE DE CAUMARTIN, PARIS 
(Half way between the Opera and the Madeleine) 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


IMPRESSIONIST SCHOOL 


CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 
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NAZARE-AGA 


Persian Antiques 


3, Avenue Pierre Ier de Serbie 
Paris 











L. CORNILLON 
Mediaeval Art 


: 7 
89 Rue du Cherche-Midi and 
21 Quai Voltaire, PARIS 











J. FERAL 


| Ancient Paintings 


| 7 RUE ST. GEORGES 
| PARIS 
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BOIN-TABURET 


Fine objects d’art 
of the XVII & XVIIIth Century 


11 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris 




















J. CHARPENTIER 








| OLD PICTURES | 
WORKS OF ART | 


76 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, PARIS 





























making Dorrs—from whom many of 
these pieces have been inherited. 








Leon MARSEILLE 


16, rue de Seine, Paris 


MODERN PAINTINGS by 
BOUSSINGAULT 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 
DE LA FRESNAYE 
LOTIRON LUCE 


JEAN MARCHAND 
LUC-ALBERT MOREAU 


A. MARE, QUIZET, 
P. SIGNAC, VALDO BARBEY 


R.G. Michel Gallery 


17 QUAI ST. MICHEL PARIS V 
Original Engravings and Etchings by 
Béjot, Buhot, Mary Cassatt, Corot, Dau- 
mier, Degas, Delacroix, Gauguin, Forain, 
Lepere, Manet, Méryon, Millet Od. Redon, 

Renoir, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 





























Catalogues on application. 








MARCEL GUIOT 


4 Rue Volney 


(near the Opera) 


RARE PRINTS 


Paris 


by old and modern Masters 


Chas. Kaufmann 
Ancient Tapestries, Point Old 
Paintings, High Antiquities 
23 Fauborg St. Honoré, Paris 











Ed. SAGOT 


Rare Prints 
Rue de Chateaudun, 39 Bis, Paris 



































Classical Objects 


KALEBDJIAN BROS. — 
| 


of Art Sculpture 
/12 Rue de la Paix and 21 Rue Balzac . ‘ ‘ ‘, 
PAnss ||| 229, Ruz St. Honork, Paris 





J. MIKAS 


Greek, Roman & Egyptian 























BING @ CO. | 


Modern Masters 








20 bis, Rue la Boétie, Paris 








R. LERONDELLE 


Packer and Agent 


for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76, Rue Blanche, Paris IX. 














CHARLES BRUNNER 
High Class Paintings 
by the Old Masters 

11 rue Royale, Paris, VIII 


Purveyor to important Museums 


CHARLES POTTIER 


Packer and Shipping Agent 
14, Rue Gaillon, Paris 


Packer for the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 
































M.& R. STORA 


Gothic and Renaissance 


Works of Art 


Paris, 32 BIS Boulevard Haussmann 

















E. LARCADE 


Art Objects of High Antiquity 


140 Faubourg St. Honore 
17 Place Vendome 
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LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 











5, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 
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Another of the World’s Finest Masterpieces 


Pausias was a Greek painter who flourished about 
400 B. C., and Glycera—a beautiful flower girl who is 
reputed to have invented garlands—was his mistress. 
According to some authorities, notably Smith (in his 
“Catalogue Raisonnee”) and Mrs. Jameson (in her 
“Companion to the Most Celebrated Private Galleries 
of London”) these characters are represented in this 
picture as portraits of Rubens and his first wife. 


The painter, in loose brown and green robes, is seated 
on a bank, holding a panel which is probably his por- 
trait of Glycera—one of his most famous productions 
which was purchased by the Roman Lucullus for two 
talents. She is seated by his side, wearing a red gown 
and holding a wreath in an attitude of mute admiration. 
On the right is a table with a vase of flowers: more 
flowers can be seen growing in the foreground, while a 
distant landscape is shown on the left. The flowers are 
by Jan Brueghel, whose work was greatly admired by 
Rubens, and the result of the collaboration of these two 
masters is a most exquisite combination of the Charm 
of Youth and the Spirit of Spring. 


_ Until last year this painting was in the world-famous 
Collection of his Grace the Duke of Westminster at 


“PAUSIAS AND GLYCERA” by Rubens 


Grosvenor House, London, which also contained the 
“Blue Boy” and other well-known works. It had been 
in the Duke’s fami'y since 1806, when it was acquired 
by the second Earl Grosvenor (afterwards first Marquis 
ot Westminster) from Welbore Ellis Agar, Esq., whose 
pictures formed the nucleus of the Westminster Col 
lection. Previously it had belonged to Sir Gregory 
Page Turner, Bart. The fog and smoke of London 
to which it has thus been exposed for considerably 
over a hundred years, had literally left their mark on 
the painting, but the expert cleaning which it has re- 
cently undergone, has again revealed it in a'l its pristine 
beauty as one of Rubens’ most important works. The 
coloring which is typical of Rubens at his best, is as 
brilliant as when it was completed; the flowers are 
painted with such rare realism that the onlooker feels 
they are actually growing before his eyes; while no 
suggestion of the fascinating de icacy of Glycera’s fea- 
tures and expression could have been perceptible for 
several years. 

Pausias and Glycera is mentioned by numerous wr'ters 
on Rubens and illustrated in several books, but snecial 
attention may be directed to an article by Rudolf Olden- 
bourg in the “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Samm- 


Comes to America 


jungen des Kaiserhauses,” (Vienna 1918) which is re- 
printed in the same author’s “P. P. Rubens” (edited 
by Dr. Bode, Mun’) 2id Berlin, 1922), ~Otdsnvourg, 
after discussing the picture at some length, shows that 
it was painted by Rubens in 1613 and the same date is 
ascribed to it in the latest edition of “Klassiker der 
Kunst.” Passavant described it in 1836 as “a picture in 
Rubens’ better manner and of exquisite beauty;” Mrs. 
Jameson wrote in 1844 “We find Rubens’ intense human 
sympathies and ardent affections lending to realty all 
the charms of poetry, as in the portraits of himself and 
his wife, her countenance is beautiful and rather pen- 
sive, just as she is represented in the picture at Mun- 
ich:” and Dr. Waagen, in his “Treasures of Art in Great 
sritain,” 1854, says, “The head of Glycera is very deli- 
cate and beautiful.” 

This magnificent work will be exhibited by Mr. A. 
U. Newton, (formerly of Piccadilly, London) at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York, from the 
third to the twenty-first of November inclusive, when 
he will also show nine other important Old Masters 
from the Westminster Collection, the only Primitives 
from the Sargent Collection and a few paintings by 
the late John Singer Sargent, R. A. 
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VIENNA 


The “Physiognomy of Two Genera- 
tions” is the title of a comprehensive 
exhibition in the Kiinstlerhaus, arranged 
by the Society for the Promotion of 
Modern Art. This exhibition gives not 
ony an idea of the artistic development 
of the last decades, but it naturally re- 
veals also the psychic transformation 
and social alteration that separate and 
at the same time link the last two gen- 
erations. In order to give a clear .and 
comprehensive review of. contemporary 
art production, the objects have 
arranged in groups uniting those. with 
similar subject matter to the effect that 
portraits, nudes, landscapes, animal 
studies, religious themes and so forth 
have been assembled in appropriate 
groups. This exhibition gives proof of 
the indubitable connection between both 
periods and evinces that the young are 
greatly indebted to the seniors. The 
show has not been limited to works of 
Austrian origin, but comprises achieve- 
ments by artists of diverse nations. 


The first floor of the Kiinst'erhaus 
has been given up to works by contem- 
porary women artists, comprising dif- 
ferent mediums and techniques. Ger- 
man and Austrian painters, sculptors 
and craftsmen have combined to put 
together a show which is representative 
of the present standard of the art pro- 
duction by women artists. Among the 
works shown there is none that deserve 
a place above the average, but there 
are a great number of exceptionally 
tasteful and ingratiating achievements, 
which prove considerble skill and power 
of emotional expression. Geniuses are 
rarely to be found even among men at 
the present time. It seems impossible 
for our age to produce something. that 
can lay claim to be really and truly 
representative of the manifold and di- 
vergent forces and aims in our epoch. 

The “Albertina” in Vienna has ac- 
quired a number of French drawings 
and water co!ors of the XIXth century, 
which are now shown publicly., They 
fill a gap in the important .collection 
of that period, which has been greatly 
enlarged by adding to it the former 
imperial property. It is now rivalled 
by the Louvre collection only —F. T. 





DRESDEN 


The Kunstgenossenschaft gd __ the 
Sezession exhibit jointly in the show 
roomsjon the Briihlsche gterrace. The 
former represent the conservative group, 
the latter the modernistic movement. 
But it has been much commented that 
the conservative group has lately been 
divided into two sections, its right wing 
having affiliated with the Neue Gruppe. 
The conventional society portrait is rep- 
resented by Feldbauer, the well-known 
exponent of the Munich school. Gau- 
deck’s and Dietsch’s works show the in- 
fluence of modern art. Sculpture is 
best represented by Berger and Bloch. 


The Sezession is represented by Otto 
Dix, its most prominent exponent, who 
has been much assailed for his paint- 
ings depicting the cruelty of war with 
merciless incisiveness. His portrait 
group exhibited here shows the same 
tendency. Griebel, Lachnit, Skade, 
Grundig are distinctly following the 


same path. Kandinsky and Schmidt- 
Rotluff have sent several of their latest 
achievements. By Hofmann are ably 


executed portrait sculptures. Sepulchral 


plastic works are by Born. 

















. CORONA MUNDI 
INTERNATIONAL 
ART CENTER 


Special Exhibition 
Rare Collection of 
Tibetaa Banner-Paintings 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 3 
Open to the Public 
310 Riverside Drive, New York 


























CANALETTO 


beautiful old Paintings of 
the Master CANALETTO. 
property of Napoleon 


very 
Venice by 
Once the 
Bonaparte. 


FOR SALE 


to interested collectors only 
Size M 1.20 x M 0.95 


Write to L. Baierlé 
c/o Perret, 235 East 50th St. 


New York City 

















CLEVELAND 


In the fine arts gallery recently opened 
on the fifth floor of the Lindner depart- 
ment store on upper Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land has its first tryout of that special 


combination of business and art inter- 
ests, and the results are proving very 
satisfactory. The gallery is in charge 
of a young artist, Antimo Beneduce, a 
graduate of the Cleveland School of Art, 
who has the interest of Cleveland paint- 
ers and sculptors at heart and has a 
gift for the selection and arrangement 
of pictures and éther art works, as well 
as for the decorative work in the win- 
dows and elsewhere about the store, 
which has been his particular business 
for several seasons. 

The series of season’s exhibits opened 
with a display of small but vivid oils 
by May Ames, one of Cleveland’s best 
known landscapists. Frank Daniels, 
New York theatrical costume designer 
and decorator, came next, and young 
Beneduce and Walter A. Sinz, of the 
School of Art sculpture studios, fol- 
lowed. The landscapist showed a num- 
ber of bright little water colors done 
during his.summer vacation in Glouces- 
ter, and Mr. Sinz entered several pieces 
of note, among them two portrait 
sketthes of his daughter, one as a child, 
the other later, in the costume of a Hun- 
garian dancer. 

These. in turn were followed by a 
carefully chosen group. of pictures, most 
of them in water color, and a represen- 
tative showing of sculptures, .by — stu- 
dents of the School, of Art. In twenty 
oils, water colors and pastels, the water 
colors predominating, the excellent 
standards and well-grounded technique 
of the young landscapists and figure 
painters is..very attractively evinced. 
Willard Combes and Wilbur D. Peat, 
winners of traveling scholarships which 
have. given: them opportunity to study 
abroad, and Carl Coartaae, winner of 
several prizes in the annual Cleveland 
exhibitions at the museum, with Domin- 
ick .Zappia, sculptor, are the most ma- 
ture in their art but there is no entry 
that is not full of promise. Decorative 
panels and flower pieces delightful in de- 
sign and color are among the water- 
colors shown and portrait studies by 
Marion Hill and Donelda McClelland 
deserve special mention. 





BOSTON 


On Nov. 4, the day following the un- 
veiling of the new Sargent murals at fhe 
Museum of Fine Arts, and the opening 
of the Sargent memorial show, the trus- 
tees of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum will open Fenway court, from 10 
a. m. to 4 p. m. to invited visitors who 
will be given the opportunity to see there 


several notable examples of Sargent’s 
work, 

Five important pieces of Indian, Siam- 
ese, Cambodian and Javanese sculpture 
have been added to the Museum col- 
lections through the gift from Dr. Den- 
man W. Ross. 

The Print Corner, Hingham Center, 
has opened the new season with an ex- 
hibit of etchings by John W. Winkler 
and William Walcot. 

Charles J. Connick recently exhibited 
privately two stained-glass windows re- 
cently completed for Saint Agatha’s 
Church, Philadelphia. They are medal- 
lion windows in iron armatures, frankly 
patterned, and of remarkable color clar- 
ity. Maginnis and Walsh are the archi- 
tects. 

Charles W. Bartlett’s block prints in 
color are being shown at Goodspeed’s 
Bookshop. 

Water colors of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine, painted by Taber Sears, are shown 
at the Robert C. Vose Galleries. Mr. 
Sears has done much important mural 
and stained-glass work. This exhibition 
proves his command of design, his feel- 
ing for pattern, his accurate drawing, and 
his sensitiveness to nuance of tonal atmo- 
spheric effects.. He can hold multiple 
arrangements of figures well together, 
and always there is a sure feeling for 
action in his work. 

Eighteen paintings by Robert Spencer 
are at the Casson Galleries. 

The Group of Six will shortly open 
its annual exhibition of water colors at 
the gallery of the Boston Art Club. 

—E, C. Sherburne. 
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MONTCLAIR 
Paintings by Guy Wiggins will be 


shown here from Nov. 5 to 29. During 
December there will be an exhibition of 
arts and crafts. 
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WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS 
By the late 


WILLIAM SARTAIN, w.A. 
October 27th to November 16th 
15 East 57th Street = Phone: Plaza 7256 


New York City 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Is Made of the Arrival in This 
Country of English, French, 
Italian and Spanish 16th, 17th 
and 18th Century Periods, 
Hand-Carved Painting 
Frames, in a Large Variety of 
Sizes, Recently Collected by 


Mr. M. Grieve. 


M. GRIEVE CO. 


234 East 59th St. 


New York City 


Importers of 


Genuine Antique Hand Carved Gilt 
Wood Portrait Frames of all Periods 


Telephones: Regent 3492-1984 








DALLAS 


Concerning the exhibition at the 
Highland Park Municipal Gallery, 
held from Oct. 17 to 31, Idalea An- 
drews Hunt says in the Dallas News: 

“Unquestionably much credit goes 
to. S. McClelland Yunt of the Yunt 
Art Galleries of Kansas City, who as- 
sembled the collection in collaboration 
with Mrs. A. H. Bailey, president of 
the Highland Park Society of Arts. 
Mr. Yunt is the honor guest of the 
society, during the exhibition and is 
personally directing the showing. 

“There is a balance and charm to 
the show, which arrests the attention 
of the most casual observer. And 
those who have been frequent visitors 
to the many excellent exhibitions of 
preceding seasons in Dallas will exult 
in finding such old friends as Henry 
W. Ranger, Bruce Crane, Birge Har- 
rison, Dwight W. Tryon, Willard Met- 
calf, Homer Martin, H. Dudley Mur- 
phy, Robert Henri, Ettore Caser, EI- 
liott Daingerfie’'d, Chauncey’ Ryder, 
John H. Twachtman, John J. Ennek- 
ing, John F. Carlson, Gardner Sym- 
ons, Lillian Genth and many other 
luminaries in the world of art. After 
enjoying these, it is inspiring to en- 
counter the subtle, exquisite land- 
scapes by Diaz of the Barbizon school. 

“While landscapes predominate, 
there is a happy balance struck in 
the several splendid well-hung por- 
traits, still life and figure pieces. 
Among these the canvases of Leon 
Gaspard, Frank Brangwyn and H. 
Dudley Murphy will sing out their 
beauty. Aside from the paintings 


there is a most interesting collection 
of the works of the foremost etchers 
of today and a small group of excel- 
lent Japanese prints in the reception 
salon that are evoking no end of fa- 
vorable comment.” 

In the art exhibit at the State Fair 
the well-known artists represented in- 
cluded Reveau Bassett, Olin Travis, 
Katherine Hale Travis, Ursula Lau- 
derdale, Frank Reaugh, E. G. Eisen- 
lohr, Jessiejo Eckford and Boyer 
Gonzales. Out-of-town artists includ- 
ed F. Luis Mora, Isabel Branson Cart- 
wright, Emily Nichols Hatch, Martha 
Simpkins, Elliott Daingerfield and 
Georgiana de Albuquerque. 





AMSTERDAM 
The Netherland Society of Asiatic Art 
has organized an exhibition of Chinese 
art, which was inaugurated by the min- 
ister of public instruction. The promo- 


ters, Messrs. Westendorp, Roorda and 
Visser, made an appeal to museums and 
to amateurs, both in this country and 
abroad, and there were many responses. 

The Louvre sent a picture of the 
T’ang epoch, brought by Mr. Pellict 
from his excavations at Tun Hwang, 
and Berlin several paintings of the Sung 
dynasty, representing landscapes and 
saints, which are among the most beauti- 
ful of the magnificent collection there. 
The English collections of the Messrs. 
Eumorfopuolos, Raphael, Oppenheim 
and Rutherston are represented by, 
bronzes, ceramics and jades of the rarest 
quality. Various private collections in 
Paris have also contributed. 
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REINHARDT GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


11 Bis Rue Boissy D’Anglas 





Paintings - - 





- Art Objects 








FRANKFORT 
Kaiserstrasse 15 





GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


BERLIN 
Victoriastrasse 35 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 

















BALTIMORE—Baltimore Water Color Club, 
annual exhibition at the Museum of Art, 
Feb. 16-March 21. Pictures received Feb. 
14; jury meets the 15th. Address Eleanor 


H. Hurd, secretary, 1023 St. Paul St. 

BOSTON—Boston Art Club. Oct. 28-Nov. 
6, water colors by the “Group of Six.” 
Other exhibits to be announced. 


BROOKLYN—Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 
Tenth annual exhibition, Brooklyn Museum, 
Nov. 2-21. Jury met Oct. 11; annual trav- 
eling exhibition by members, circulated un- 
der the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, starts about Jan. 1 and con- 
tinues for a year; annual international ex- 
hibition of etchings at Anderson Galleries, 
New York City, durin March, Exact 
dates to be announced; Totes of jury meet- 
ings for the two latter exhibitions not yet 
decided. Address, Secretary, Brooklyn 
Museum. 

BROOKLY N—Brooklyn 
ture Painters, eighth annual _ exhibition, 
Hotel Bossert, March 1-31. Address Edith 
Sawyer, Secretary, 246 Fulton St. 

BU FFALO— Buffalo Salon of Independent 
Artists, third annual exhibition, Nov, 9-30. 
No jury, no prizes. Closing ‘date for re- 
ceiving, Nov. 7. Address David B. Roizen. 
Secretary, 693 Main St. 

CHICAGO—Art Institute. Thirty-eighth ex- 
hibition of American Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. Oct. 29-Dec. 13. Thirtieth annual ex- 
hibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, 
Feb. 4-March 14; jury meetings, Jan. 19-20. 
Sixth Internationai Water Color Exhibition, 
April 30-May 30; Jury meeting (Chicago 
only), April 35. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Society of Etchers, an- 
nual exhibition, Feb. 4-March 12; jury meets 
Jan. 4-5; last day for prints, Jan. 9; show 
open to anyone. Address Bertha E. Jaques, 
Secretary, Art Inst-tute. 


Society of Minia- 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Museum. Modern 
British prints, November; fifth International 
Water Color exhibition from the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Oct. 16-Tan. 17: thirty-third 
annual Exhibition of American Art, May- 
September. 

CLEVELAN D—Cleveland Society of Artists, 
annual exhibition in February at the Mu- 


seum. Open to members only. 
CONCORD, MASS.—Annual exhibition of oil 
nn and sculpture, May and June. 
Jorks invited. Address Elizabeth W. Rob- 
erts, Secretary Concord Art Association. 
DALLAS—Dallas Art Association. Fifth An- 
nual international exhibition of paintings, and 
of American paintings and statuary, opening 


Nov. 19. Works invite Address, Mrs. | 
George K. Meyer, President, Stonleigh 
Court. } 


DETROIT—Institute of Arts. Annual Exhi- 
bition by Michigan Artists, December. Ad- 
dress Secretary Scarab Club, Art Institute. 
Annual spring exhibition of American paint- 


ing, March 15-April 30. Works invited. 
KANSAS CITY—Art Institute. Midwestern 

artists’ exhibition, Jan. 1-Feb. 1, for artists | 

of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska 


and Colorado. 
LOS ANGELES—Seventh International Print 


Makers Exhibition; etchings, engravings, 
block prints, and lithographs. March 11-31; 
last date for receiving prints Feb. 7; Howell 
C.Brown, Secretary, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park. Pan-American Exhibition 
es ~~ Paintings at the Museum, Nov. 
NE Ww Hi AVEN, CONN.—New Haven Paint 
and Clay Club. Exhibition of little pictures, 


Dec. 4-18 at Free Public Library; pictures 
must be in by Nov. 27; jury meets 28th; 
size of canvas limited to 16 x 20. Date of 


spring exhibition not decided. Elizabeth K. 
Luquiens, Secretary, 189 East Rock Road. 
NEWPORT, R. I.—Art Association of New- 


port. Christmas exhibition and sale, Oct. 
24-Dec. 15. 

NEW YorK— Allied Artists of America. 
Thirteenth annual exhibition, Fine Arts 
Suilding, 215 W. 57th St. Only jury oil ex- 
hibition in the United States open to all 





artists with no exempt exhibits; date for 

receiving pictures and sculpture, Nov. 21. 

Complete information later. Address George 

Laurence Nelson, Secretary, 15 W. 67th St. 

NEW YORK—Architectural League, Forty- 
first annual exhibition, Jan. 31-Feb. "28, Fine 
Arts Building; exhibits received Jan, 19-20. 
Address A. F. Brinckerhoff, Secretary, 215 
W. 57th St. 

NEW YORK—National Arts Club. Nov. 4- 
28, twentieth annual exhibition of books of 
the year; annual show by living American 
etchers, Dec. 2-19; annual display by painter 
and_ sculptor members January, but no 
dates fixed. Address John Clyde Oswald, 
Secretary, 15 Gramercy Park. 

NEW YORK—National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, thirty-fifth annual 
exhibition, Fine Arts Building, Nov. 2-21; 
small picture show, Association headquarters, 
17 E. 62nd St., Nov.23-Dec. 23; group of 
paintings, Union League Club, "December ; 
black-and-whites and water colors, head- 
quarters, Jan. 20-Feb. 10; portraits, figures, 
compositions, headquarters, March 3-24; 
landscapes, headquarters, March 27-April 
10; general exhibition, Brooklyn Museum, 
May; decorative exhibition, headquarters, 


May 4-1 

NEW YORK—Salmagundi Club. Annual ex- 
hibition of pencil drawings, etchings black- 
and-white illustrations, and sanguine 
sketches, Nov. 7-20; thumb-box sketches, 
Nov. 28--Dec. 22; auction sale, Jan. 23-Feb. 
5; oil, Feb. 13-26; water color, March 13- 
26; decorative show by architects, painters 
and sculptors, April 10-23; annual summer 
display, May 8-Oct. 15. 

OMAHA—Tenth annual exhibition of the 
Omaha Art Guild, Nov. 2-28, Lounge of 
the Brandeis Bldg. Address a John- 
son, Secretary, 2346 South 34th 

PHILADELPHIA—Art Club of Philadelphia, 
Annual show of small oil paintings, Oct. 
10-Nov. 1; group of Philadelphia women 
painters, Nov. 9-30; International Exhibi- 
tion from Carnegie Institute, January-Feb- 





ruary; thirty- second annual exhibition of 
oil paintings, Dec. 5-Jan. 3; Ten Philadel- 
vhia Painters (women), April; Art Club 
Painter members’ show, May- October; Ed- 


ward ~. Redfield, 
committ 

PHIL ‘ADELPHIA—One hundred and twen- 
tieth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Jan. 31-March 21; 
receiving date, Jan. 13, other information 
later. Address John Andrew yers, Secre- 
tary. Twenty-third annual Philadelphia Wa- 
ter Color Exhibition, Nov. 8-Dec. 13; no 
exhibits received after Oct, 20; Twenty- 
fourth annual, Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters, same dates except that 
work is received Oct. 26. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Art Institute, Oils by 
artists, and exhibits by Printmakers’ 
ciety of California, November. 

PROVIDENCE—Annual fall exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings, Oct. 13- 
Nov. 9, at Rhode Island School of Design. 

ST. LOUIS Thirteenth annual show, St. 
Louis Artists’ Guild, Nov. 10-Jan. 10; ‘open 
to artists within a radius of fifty ‘mi es; 
work received until Nov. 10. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Seventh special ex- 
hibition of oil paintings, Springfield Art 
League, Nov. 7-22; work received not later 
than Oct. 31, delivered to J. H. Miller Co. 

TOLEDO—Eighth annual exhibition, Toledo 
Federation of Art Societies, April. Re- 
stricted to Toledo artists. 

WASHINGTON — Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
National Academy of Design, Centennial 
Exhibition, Oct. 17-Nov. 15. Society of 
Washington Artists, thirty-fifth annual ex- 
hibition, during December ; Secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Zimmele, 1901 Wyoming Ave. 
Washington Water Color Club, thirtieth 
annual, during February. Secretary, Mrs. 
Susan Chase, 2017 I St. Tenth exhibition of 
Contemporary American Oil Paintings, April 
4-May 16. For circulars and entry blanks 
apply to the Corcoran Gallery about Feb. 10. 


chairman of exhibition 


local 
So- 








MADISON, WIS. 


The Madison Art Association is spon- 
soring an exhibition of garden panels in 
water color at the State Historical Mu- 
seum during October. The panels were 
painted by Mrs. Julia Amderson Doerf- 
ler of Milwaukee, and the inspiration 
came from the flowers of her own gar- 
den. 











SPUYTEN DUYVIL STUDIO 


One or two rooms suitable for artist. Splen- 
did light. Quiet and exclusive. Furnished 
if desred. Light housekeeping permitted. 
20 minutes from N . on N, Y. Central. 
Mrs. George Evans, 3018 Johnson Avenue 
(near 230th Street). Telephone Kings- 
bridge 2352. Moderate rental. 





























POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your busines: 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising. 60 aL 
~ vee | ae facts and Sgures. Who 
an ow many prospects ; 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. ox 
» Write for your FREE copy. 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
’ POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. 8. 





DECATUR, ILL. 


Decatur’s first Art Institute exhibit 
has opened with a collection of pic- 
tures from the Macbeth galleries of New 
York, which would be an attraction in 
cities many times the size of Decatur. 











Annual Exhibition 


National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors 
NOV. 3d TO 20th 
Daily 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
Sundays 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Fine Arts Building 


215 West 57th Street 




















Early Chinese Art 


IMPORTANT EXAMPLES OF 


Old Chinese Porcelain 
Early Chinese Sculptures and Pottery 
Rare Persian Faience 


IN THE GALLERIES OF 


Parish-Watson & Co., Inc. 
44 East 57th Street New York 














JOSEPH BRUMMER 


Classical, Oriental, Mediaeval 


WORKS OF ART 


27 East Fifty-seventh St., New York 
203 bis Bd, St. Germain, Paris 


























WE BUY AND SELL 


Modern Paintings, Bricabrac and 
Bronze, Original Manuscript, .- 
Autograph Letters and Books. 
MULLER ART GALLERY 


362 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 3096 





CHICAGO 


At the Arts Club is an exhibition of 
Indian paintings and crafts that show 
to great advantage the scope of redskin 
talent. It is pitifully small. The water 
colors deal with Indian dances, solemn 
and stiff, and acquire beauty only 
through the exactness of their execu- 
tion and the bravery of the costumes 
flaunted. They bear a haunting resem- 
blance to old Persian miniatures but 
lack the atmosphere and lavish, sensual 
depth of rich color which distinguish 
those. 

The blankets and pottery and jewelry 
make one feel a little sad. The Indians 
have not gained much by their contact 
with the white man and his civilization. 
Santa Fe and Taos are near the pueblo 
from which most of these rude artists 
have sprung, yet the Taos school of ar- 
tists, Hennings, Ufer, Henderson and the 
rest, might as well not be in existence 
for all the influence they have had upon 
the Indian forms of self-expression. 

Turning from the Arts club I found 
something really worth while in the 
second gallery at Thurber’s. It was a 
painting by William M. Chase, called 
“Still Life and Striped Bass.” There is 
in that canvas the most remarkab‘e 
painting of a commonplace object I 
think | have ever seen. It is a fish- 
globe, highly polished, of wonderful 
quality. You can almost deceive your- 
self into thinking your own reflection 
may be found in it. The painter can 
be seen in it, working at his easel. The 
striped bass has unusual qualities also. 
The other few paintings from the same 
brush dwindle inta insignificance beside 
this. 

Stark Davis, a gifted member of the 
Palette and Chisel Club, promises a 
decorative and colorful exhibit of ex- 
otic birds for December in the Dunbar 
Galleries. Just now paintings by Lil- 
lian Genth are hung there. 

Lucie Hartrath, one of the Tree Stu- 
dio painters, has an exhibition of land- 


scapes at the gallery of O’Brien and 
Jacobus. She is found at her best in 
the glowing reds and golds of fall and 
the warm green of summer. 

At Roullier’s a quiet half hour may 
be spent in the unexciting but adequate 
showing of etchings, that coolest of all 
arts, by Mary Cassatt and W. P. Rob- 
ins. 

The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre of the Institute had its 
public opening the evening of October 
2 Galsworthy’s play “The Jungle” 
was the vehicle. 

Charles Hallberg, a painter of ma- 
rines, has returned from a summer in 
Sweden. 

A mural, “The World Grows Small- 

’ by Hubert Ropp ‘has been installed 
in the Oglesby schoo’. 

The Newberry Library is emulating 
the Arts Club in a current show of In- 
dian water colors and dance masks. 
They are interesting but too lifeless to 
hold the attention long.—Eleanor Jewett. 


SEATTLE 





From Sept. 28 to Oct. 6 the Seattle 
Arts Society held an exhibition of 
twenty landscapes by Joseph Birren. 


The artist gave two lectures in the 
course of the display. 

Beginning on Oct. 19, paintings by 
Edgar Forkner were placed on view 
for two weeks. 


DAVENPORT, IA. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the new Municipal Art Gallery, C. A. 
Ficke, donor of a colection of more than 
330 oil paintings to the city of Daven- 
port, was unanimously chosen as hon- 
orary president of the Gallery. 


KANSAS CITY 


Six artists are represented in an ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute. They are 
Alphaeus P. Cole, Benjamin Eggleston, 
Sara Hess, Frances Keefer, Alethen H. 
Platt and H. Vance Swope. 











ST. LOUIS 


Three exhibitions by St. Louis ar- 
tists are running concurrently: the 
Thumb-Box at the City Art Museum, 
the Two-by-Four at the Newhouse gal- 
lery, and the annual competitive exhibi- 
tion of small paintings and sculpture at 


the Artists’ Gui'd. The Thumb-Box 
competition was inaugurated by the Art 
League. It is an outgrowth of the Two- 
by-Four Society, which began the prac- 
tice of showing small pictures and ac- 
tual thumb-box sketches, but abandoned 
that idea when it was taken up by both 
the league and the guild. The current 
show at the Newhouse Galleries em- 
braces large and snfall canvases by the 
twelve painter members and several in- 
teresting bronzes by Victor Holm. 
The exhibition was given a social slant 
by means of a reception and tea, pre- 
sided over by the wives of five of the 
members. The painters and etchers rep- 
resented are Berninghaus, Wuerpel, Ber- 
danier, Goetsch, Waldeck, Thalinger, 
Wright, Holmes-Smith, Kajiwara, Nu- 
derscher, McArdel and Mitchell. 

Tom P. Barnett has just received 
word that one of his pictures has been 
accepted for the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion at Los Angeles. 

There is an unusually fascinating ex- 
hibition of sketches and finished pictures 
from Algiers, at the Healy Galleries. 
The work is that of Fred Conway, a 
product of the Washington University 
Art School, who went to northern Africa 
three years ago. 

A. T. Winchell, one of the older mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Guild, has just re- 
turned from a summer’s work on the 
Gasconade and Big Piney rivers, in the 
Missouri Ozarks. An _ exhibition of 
twenty-six landscapes was put on, at 
the Pippin c'ubhouse at Bartlet Springs, 
and six pictures were sold the first day. 
There will be a St. Louis showing of 
his work at the Newhouse Galleries 
early in December. 

—Emily Grant Hutchings. 























JULIUS BOHLER MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. Cable address: Antiquitaeten Munich 


THE LUCERNE FINE ART CO. 


Alpenstrasse 4, Lucerne, Switzerland. Cable address: Rembrandt Lucerne 


Ce ea 


























Frank K. M. Rehn 


SPECIALIST IN 
American Paintings 


693 Fifth Ave. ose © 
NEW YORK 














Picture, Studio and 
Gallery Lighting 


The Frink Engineering Depart- 
ment makes a special study of 
lighting pictures—individually or 
in groups. Its services are at 
your disposal. 


I. P. FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. & 10th Ave., New York 
Branches in Principal Cities 











| he 
Ehrich Galleries 


707 Fifth Ave., New York 
at 55th Street 


PAINTINGS 
by Old Masters 




































UDENSIN( 
PAINTINGS 
of 
DISTINCTION 


—o— 


American and 
Foreign 


45 WEST TH STREET 
mae 4 YORK 








Wildenstein&Co. 








HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES 
WORKS OF ART 


Eighteenth Century 
FURNITURE 








647 Fifth Avenue New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 








Kennedy ©& Co. 
Etchings by 
Old and Modern Masters 
Old English 
Sporting Prints 
Marine Subjects 
693 Fifth Ave., New York 























StudioF ounded 1840—in NewYork since 1907 
RESTORATION OF PAINTINGS 
M. J, ROUGERON 
101 Park Avenue New York 


































LAZA At, auezion 


EDWARD P. O'REILLY, Auctioneer 
5, 7 and 9 East 59th Street Mew York 

















* . 
JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE 


Best location in New York for 

the sale of art works by auction 
W E solicit the dispersal of col- 
lections or individual art works 
from owners and estates any- 
where. New York is the ART 
CENTRE OF THE WORLD 
and our facilities are unsurpassed. 


If you are in the market for art or 
artistic furnishings we invite you 
to call at our galleries or send your 
name for our catalogues. 





We give special attention 
to APPRAISALS for 
owners and estates 
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PHILADELPHIA 


The annual exhibition of small oil 
paintings held by the Art Club of Phila- 
delphia is now current. The exhibits 
number 146 and are well hung, sur- 
pasing both in this and in their in- 
trinsic interest the exhiibtion of last 
year. The place of honor was given 
to Adolph Borie’s “Girl in Blue Hat,” 
one of the few figure pieces. The list 
ct exhibitors is more distinguished than 
in the recent past, with landscapes by 
Chauncey Ryder, a figure by Dan el 





Garber, a marine by Robert Henri, and 


ohn F. Folinsbee. 
. Sloan Bredin each contribute figure 
studies, and among the leaders in land- 
scape are Arthur Meltzer, Arthur B, 
Davies and Carl Lawless. 


R. Patterson exhibits “Stephen Girard’s 
Packet Ship Rosseau.” Among the im- 
ressive fist of other exhibitorsare Fern 
‘ ec, Richard Blossom Farley, 
Fred Wagner, Paulette Van Roekens, 
Albert Groll, Stanley W. Woodward, 
Florence Trocker, Catherine Morris 
Wright, Mary Townsend Mason, Eliza- 
beth Price, ‘Alice Kent Stoddard, Ruth 
A. Anderson, Ralph Taylor, Rose Pent, 
S. Walter Norris, Eugene F. Savage, 
Maurice Molarsky, Nicola D’Ascenzo, 
A. van Nesse Greene, George Sotter, 
Clifford Addams, Paul Martel, Benedict 
A. Osnis, Arrah Lee Gaul, Irving Couse 
and Ben Solowey, 

The McClees Galleries are displaying 
twenty-nine original paintings of old 
clippers ships executed in oils, in water 
colors, and in silks. These ship por- 
traits are perfect likenesses, quaint and 
rare, . 
Staton’s Galleries show etchings by 
Emil Fuchs. — 

Edward ©. Wingert is showing oils 
and pastels at the gallery of La France 
Art Institute. 

The new Society of Allied Arts is 
exhibiting in its gallery, 104 South 13th 
St., paintings executed in Siam by Rob- 
ert Riggs. 

The annual report of the City Parks 
Association, Eli Kirk Price, president, 
endorses the findings of the Art Jury 
reguiatng the buildings on the new 
Parkway and other measures. The ar- 
chitecttral drawings of the “City of the 
Future” by Hugh Ferris, exhibiting at 
the Pent Club, are both inspiration and 
commit "Mation of guch ghovement. : 

Tne Kwest deveiopment#’in plans ior 
the Sesquicentennial Exposition are the 
Penn Pageant and the plans to give the 
most’ gorgeous lighting displays ever 
seen man, centering behind the new 
Art Museum which will be si'houetted 
against the display. 

Sue May Westrott exhibited recently 
in the Arts Club of Washington, D. C. 

Viadimir Perfilieff, a Philadelph‘an, 
and also painter to his majesty the King 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, has 
just returned to this city after painting 
all summer in Albania, Bosnia, Mace- 
donia, and the Dalmation Coast. He 
brings 100 canvases and his first exhibit 
will be held in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute late in November. 

The desk on which Thomas Jefferson 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
has’ been for twenty-five years*in the 
Bismarck Museum in Berlin but now 
returns to its proper place in Indepen- 
dence Hall. It is the work of a Colo- 
nial cabinet maker, Ben Randall. This 
artisan gave it to Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge of Boston, and after many 
travels it was given to Prince Otto Bis- 
marck.in 1 for a birthday present. 
The desk was discovered by Dr, James 
F. Dickie, pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, now visiting Detroit. 
It returns to America as a token of 
gratitude for help to starving German 
children during the war, The matter is 
now in the hands of Ambassador Jacob 
Gould Schurman. ; 

The Upi Museum has oe 





Sn~ items pf Inca ciqilizat 

Chiet yese Are two gold /dlixers 16 
to 18 i , without seams and 
carved with ies of ancient deities. 


They are about 1,000 years old and were 
an Englishman from na- 

tives of Peru at Lima and taken to 
Eur whence they were purchased by 
the nce. In addition to these vases 
comies the gift of very rare and unusual 
ian relics, baskets of fine weave and 
odd shapes, from Alaska to California, 
presented to the Museum by Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Bok—Edward Longstreth. 


F 





MOSCOW, IDA. 


purchase of 300 full color repro- 
of the world’s greatest paint- 
the university library is an- 
Miss Belle. M. Sweet, librar- 
jan of the University of Idaho. The 

were made from paintings selected 
es Professor John C. Van Dyke, pro- 
of history of art at Rutgers col- 


a series of Rockport subjects by Mor- | 
ris Hall Pancoast, Yarnall Abbott and | Wallace Nutting by William C. Lor- 
F, C, Frieseke and | 


, | artist has yet shown; John R. Frazier’s 
save George Hard-| portrait of a fellow instructor at the 
ing is represented by marines while C. | 
posed with paint brush and palette; the 
portrait of Sidney Dickinson, by Way- 
man 
Page’s group portrait of three young 
girls. 


erick C. Frieseke’s figure study, “Home 
Work,” with the light pouring through 
the window upon a young girl bent 
over her books upon a table; “Mother 
and Child,” by Charles W. Hawthorne; 
Daniel 
Jericho”; “The Lily Pool,” by Frank 
W. Benson; John E. Costigan’s land- 
scape of decorative quality; H. Dudley 
Murphy’s flower -study in: “’ 
and Kwong;” Felice Waldo Howell’s 
study of great boats in the shipyards, 
with 
against a gray sky. 


PROVIDENCE 


The art season was opened here Oct. 
14 by the annual display of contem- 


porary American paintings at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, to 
continue until Nov. 9. John F. Folins- 
bee’s “Canal at Goat Hill,” which took 
the Gedney Bunce prize at the Con- 
necticut Society of Fine Arts last year, 
is “a richly beautiful piece of color,” 
in the opinion of the Journal's critic. 
Another prize painting is Julius Rols- 
hoven’s full-length portrait of “Donna 
Tosca,” which took both the Richard 
S. Greenough and the popular prize at 
the Newport Art Association in 1924. 

Among other portraits are one of 


ing, formerly of the faculty of the 
School of Design, now of Wayland, 
Mass., one of the finest works - this 


School. of Design, Fred R. Sisson, 


Adams, and Marie Danforth 


Other arresting pictures are Fred- 
“Toward 


Garber’s landscape, 


“The Aza'ea 


rigging and masts silhouetted 





| tion. 


HARTFORD 


Charles J. Connick, well-known design- 
er of stained glass, will give a lecture, 
illustrated by colored slides, at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum on the evening of Nov. 
2. Several special exhibitions are plan- 
ned for the season of 1925-6. Among 
them will be small bronzes, valentines, 
shawls, and metal work. 

The Artists’ Club of Hartford will ex- 
hibit in the Annex from Dec. 1 to 15, 

In the Lecture Room, the collection o1 
Near Eastern art lent for the summer by 
Kirkor Minassian, has been replaced by 
batiks, weavings, carvings, etc., from 

ava and the South Seas, gathered by 
Villiam R. Matson of Hartford, while 
traveling in that part of the Orient. On 
Sept. 25, Mr. Matson gave a talk on his 
collection to the Arts and Crafts Club in | 
the Annex. 

The Atheneum would be glad to re- 
ceive old files of the Journal of Archae- 
ology, the Connoisseur, or of any other 
art magazine, even though they are not 
complete. Also photographs of paint- 
ings, sculpture and architecture. 


DENVER 


Paintings by Frederick E. Fursman, 
director of the Chappell School of Art, 
are shown at the Denver Art Museum, 
Oct. 15-31. These are in the main gal- 
lery. In the gold room are paintings by 
W. H. Miller in the local artists’ series. 

The second exhibition of local artists 
under the auspices of the Denver Art 
Museum was opened Oct. 16. David 
Spivak, one of the art instructors in the 
art education department, Denver pub- 
lic schools, has a very representative col- 
lection of Colorado landscape as well as 
some portraiture on view in his exhibi- 

















NEW YORK EXHIBITION CALENDAR | 








Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave.—Portraits by 


Art 


Arden Galleries. 599 Fifth Ave.—Printed fab- 
Babcock Galleries, 19 East 49th St.—Exhibition 


Bowie, Gertrude F. Studio, 246 W. 14th St.— 
N 


Bourgeois 
Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway.—Special 


Brummer Galleries, 27 East 57th 


Centur 


Corona Mundi, 310 Riverside Drive—Tibeian 


Alexander Flyn, Nov. 1-15; Miniatures and 
oils by Hallie Worthington Chambers, Nov. 
1 to 16. 

Center, 65-67 East 56th St.—Paintings 
and art objects from the Westminster, Sar- 
gent and other collections, shown by A. U 
Newton, Nov, 3 to 21; ‘Paintings and sculp- 
ture from the Tiffany Foundation, Nov. 8 to 
30; Printed silks designed by American 
Artists, Nov. 9 to 14; Paintings and Orien- 
tal jewelry from the Karmo Studios. 

rics of the XVIIIth century, to Nov. 5. 

of paintings by F. Dyexel Smith and water 
ivinss by George Pearse Ennis, to Nov. 7. 


rawings, 
29 


Se, 


water colors and sculpture, to 
3 to 6 o’clock, 
Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 


ings by Arnold Friecman, Nov. 4 to 30. 


ov. 


exhibition of Norwegian art, to Nov. 15. 
St.—Paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings by Thomas 
Eakins, beginning Nov. 2. 

B. Butler & Co., 116 East 57th St.—Old 
New York and naval prints, to Nov. 15. 

Club, 7 West 43d St.—Paintings by 
ate Carlton T, Chapman, to Nov. 5. 


dD. 


the 


banners, Nov. 1 to Jan. 3. 

Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Ave.—Opening 
exhibition of paintings by modern artists. 
Dudensing Galleries, 48 West 44th St.—Paint- 
ings by Ramon and Valentin de Zubiaurre, 

to Nov. 15, 

Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th St.—Ex- 
hibition of French paintings. 

Ehrlich Galleries, 707 Fifth Ave.—Exhibition 
of Portraits by Flora Leon, Nov. 3 to 19. 
Fearon Galleries, 25 West 54th St.—Exhibition 
of XVIIIth century English portraits; old 

masters and primitives. 

Ferargil Galleries, 37 F. 57th St.—Bronzes by 
Degas, to Nov. 14. 

Grand Central Galleries, 6th floor, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal.—-Sculpture by Bourdelle, Nov, 
7 to 21, 

Harlow Gallery, 712 Fifth Ave.—Etchings and 
drawings by Marguerite Kirmse, through No- 
vember. 

Holt Gallery, 630 Lexington Ave.-—Paintings 
by Jean Jacques Pfister, to Nov. 13. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 East 52d St. 
—Loan exhibition of American paintings ar- 
ranged by John Noble, to Nov. 5, 2 to 6 
o'clock. 

Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Etchings 
by D. Cameron. A 

Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th St.—Exhibition 
of old English coaching Fawn through Nov. 

Kleykamp~ Galleries, 3-5 East 54th St.—Ex- 
dahition of Chinese paintings, pottery, sculp- 
ture And jade. " 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 E. 57th St—Water 
eglors and oils by the late John Singer Sar- 
gent, Nov. 2 to 14. E 

Krauschaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Ave.—Paint- 
ings and drawings by Guy Pene Du Bois, 
Nov, 3 to 21. . : 

John Levy Galleries, 559 Fifth Ave.—Paintings 
by Alwetrican and European artists. 


Lewis and Simmens, Heckscher Bldg., 730 
Fifth Ave.—Old masters and art objects. 
Little Gallery, 29 West 56th St.—Pottery by 
Carl Walters, the Byrdcliffe potters and 

Italian pottery, to Nov. 7. 

Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th St.—Memorial 
exhibition of paintings by William Sartain, 
to Nov. 16, 

Metropolitan Museum, Central Park at 82d 
St.—George Bellows memorial exhibition to 
Nov. 22; Renaissance wood cuts; Chinese 
paintings, through November. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St.—Paintings 
by Ann Crane, Nov. 2 to 14 

Montross Galleries, 26 East 5¢(th St.—Water 

by Robert Holloweh, Nov. 4 to 25 

of Women 


oTs 
Natio. al 


Association Painters & 


Sculpters, 215 West 57th St.—Thirty-fifth 
_annual exibition, Nov. 3 to 20. 
Neumann Prict Room, 35 West 57th St.— 


Paintings by modern Americans; XVth cen- 
tury German woo’ cuts, to Nov. 24. 

New Gallery, 600 \fadison Ave.—Exhibition 
of Modern American and European paint- 
ings to Nov. 14. 

N. Y. Public Library, 42d St. and Fifth Ave. 
~— Recent accessions to the print collection; 
prints of New York City from the Eno col- 
lection. 

N, Y. Public Library, West 100th St. 

Paintings by John R. Koopman. 

N. Y. Public Library, 115th St. Branch.— 
South Sea paintings by Stephen Haweis. 

Nordic Arts Studio, 53 West 48th St.—North- 
ern arts and crafts. 

Parish-Watson, 44 East 57th St.—Opening of 
fourth floor gallery showing Persian minia 
tures and early potteries. 

Persian Art Center, 50 East 57th St.—Exhibi- 
tion of Persian art. 

Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., Brooklyn—Water 
colois by Henry Bacon to Nov. 11. 

Ralston Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave.—XVIIIth 
century English portraits and Barbizon por- 
traits. 

Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
George Luhs, beginning Nov. 7. 

Reinhardt Galleries.—Paintings “by Vlaminck 
and Utrillo, Nov. 5 to 21 


3ranch. 


Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave.—Etchings, 
pencil! drawings, black and white illustra- 
tions, sanguine sketches, wood-block prints, 
Nov. 7 to 20. 


School of Design and Liberal Arts, 212 West 
59th St.—Exhibition of Japanese prints, Nov. 
2-14. 

Schwartz Galleries, 517 Madison Ave.—Etch- 
ings and mezzotints; through November. 
Scott & Fowles, 667 Fifth Ave.—XVIIIth 
Century English portraits and modern draw- 


ings. 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.—Draw- 
ings by Alastair, to Nov. 7. 
West 8th St.—Ex- 


Whitney Studio Club, 10 
hibition of paintings,Ao Nov. 14. ; 

Wildenstein Galleries,,447 Fifth Ave. 2. VIIIth 
century and modern French paintings. 

Wanamaker’s, B’way and 10th St.—Tercenten- 
ary pictorial pageant of N. Y. ; 

Max Williams, 538 Madison Ave. Ship models 


and old nts. 
ro Galleries, 634 Fifth Ave.— 


Howard Youn » ¢ 
American and foreign paintings, Nov. 1 to 22, 
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BALTIMORE 


Several of the Modern French litho- 
graphs have been bought from the cur- 
rent exhibition at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art, including Daumier’s famous 
“Dupin,” Fantin-Latour’s “Reverie” and 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s extraordinary por- 
trait of Yvette Guilbert. This study of 
Mme. Guilbert was done during the early 
days of her career when, wearing long 
black gloves, she was the rage of the 
Paris music halls. This was long before 
the time when she decided to devote 
herself to the more serious phase of 
her art. The Daumier lithographs are 
in sharp contrast to the works of Fan- 
tin-Latour which hang next them in the 
Museum. These examples indicate the 
romantic trend of Fantin’s temperament. 
Among them are such well known things 
as the “Prelude to Lohengrin,” the 
“Vision d’Oberon” and “Une Melodie de 
Schumann.” Another modern French 
artist represented at the Museum is For- 





ain. He was made chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1893. 

The present exhibition at the Museum, 
which otherwise consists of modern 
Spanish paintings and Japanese water 
colors, will continue through Nov. 8. 
The architectural exhibition will open 
the middle of November. 





WASHINGTON 


At the Arts Club of Washington is 
an exhibition of paintings by the pupils 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron Burnside, which 
will remain on view until the first of 
November. 

In the second floor gallery are being 
shown nine examples of the work of 
Theophilus Parsons, seven canvases by 
Cameron Burnside, and eleven by Lu- 
cille Hitt Burnside. 

The Phillips Gallery will be open to 
the pub'ic for the first time this season 
on Sunday, Nov. 1. 
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Copley Square 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 





| CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 





559 Boylston Street | 





C. VOSE 
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Durand-Ruel 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57th Street 


PARIS (8£) 
37 Avenue de Friedland 
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_ Daniel Gallery 


PAINTINGS by 
| Modern Masters 


Jacques Sleiene 
& Co., Inc. 


WORKS of ART 


NEW YORK 
705 Fifth Avenue 


(Corner 55th St.) 
—— 


PARIS 


57 Rue St. Dominique 
(Ancien Palais de Sagan) 





























YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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WORKS OF ART 
FROM 
JAPAN and CHINA 
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600 Madison Avenue New York 

“Tonton~~-Kyowo~_| || ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
! saka Boston ESTABLISHED 1842 LTD, 
. Peking Shanghai 








ARNOLD 
SELIGMANN & FILS 


Works 
of Art 


23 Place Vendome, Paris 
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‘Arnold Seligman, Rey & Co. 
Incorporated 


11 East 52d St., New York 




















High Class Paintings 


New York: 709 Fifth Ave. 
London: 155 New Bond st | 
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ON VIEW 
Autographs of Celebrities 


and 
Portraits and Views of 
Historical Interest 


—— 


Bonaventure 
Galleries 


536 Madison Ave., New York 



































